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WE have much pleasure in announcing that arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. GInN, of Boston, the well-known Classical publishers and booksellers, 
which will enable us to enlarge the Review by an additional sheet, commencing 
January, 1889, so as to allow more space for contributions from American scholars. 
Professor Seymour of Yale, Professor J. H. Wricut of Harvard, and Professor 
W. G. HAs, of the Johns Hopkins University, have most kindly consented to act as 


an Editorial Committee for the United States. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOLONIAN LEGISLATION. 


WE may accept, not as fixed dates, but 
as ordinary data of the present inquiry, the 
following chronology :— 


B.c. 639. Damasias archon. 
594. Solon archon. 
586. Damasias (2) archon. 
570. Amasis King of Egypt. 
560. Croesus King of Lydia. 


When archon, Solon passed the Seisach- 
theia (Plut. Sol. 14-15). Then, according to 
Plutarch, followed an interval, during which 
both upper and lower classes were discon- 
tented with the mere relief of debts; the 
former, because Solon had gone so far; the 
latter, because he had.not gone further to 
the re-division of property. But when both 
classes found that he was really right, they 
appointed him legislator, not in part, but in 
the whole constitution (Plut. So/, 16). Thus 
Plutarch distinguishes two legislations of 
Solon, (1) his Seisachtheia, (2) his General 
Legislation. The Seisachtheia occurred in 
Solon’s archonship. What was the date of 
his general legislation ? 

The ordinary account, which seems to eman- 
ate from Sosicrates (ep. Diog. Laert. 1, 62), 
places Solon’s general legislation in his archon- 
ship, B.c. 594. But it does not distinguish the 
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general legislation from the Seisachtheia. 
Now it is probable that this confusion had 
not yet arisen even so late as the time of 
Demosthenes, who in B.c. 343 (De Fals. Leg. 
p- 420, § 251), places the era of Solon 240 
years back, that is, not in 594, but in 583. 
But the nearest authority to Solon’s time 
dates his laws even later. Herodotus 
(2, 177) in a passage, which has strangely 
escaped the notice of historians, says that 
Solon borrowed his law against idleness from 
Amasis, King of Egypt. He must, there- 
fore, have believed that Solon legislated 
after the accession of Amasis, which, by a 
general agreement of Greek and Egyptian 
sources, took place about 570. On the 
strength, then, of the authority of Herodotus, 
far preferable to that of Demosthenes, 
Sosicrates, and all the later chronologists 
put together, it is most probable that Sclon’s 
general legislation occurred, not in 594, nor 
in 583, but after 570 B.c. 

This distinction between the Seisachtheia 
in 594 and the general legislation after 570 
explains, as no other hypothesis can, the 
time and circumstances of the revolution in 
the archonship, which is described in the 
papyrus found on an Egyptian mummy and 
now deposited at Berlin. Without filling 
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up the lacunae of this papyrus, we at least 
learn from it that, at the time of the 
archonship of Damasias, there was a move- 
ment to open the office beyond the ranks 
of the Eupatridae, by taking some of the 
archons from other parts of the community. 
But the question arises—which Damasias 4 
On the one hand, the hypothesis that 
the papyrus refers to the archonship of 
Damasias in 639 is rendered extremely 
difficult by the mention of the remission of 
debts xpeGv Which at 
once suggests Solon’s Seisachtheia in 594 ; 
while a sedition about the archonship is 
equally suggestive of his legislative enact- 
ments about that office. On the other hand, 
the hypothesis that it is the archonship of 
Damasias in 586 has hitherto seemed still 
more difficult, because it has been assumed 
that Solon’s general legislation had already 
taken the archonship from the Eupatridae in 
594, which would have rendered a revolution 
in 586 quite unnecessary. 

But, as we have seen, Solon’s general 
legislation did not occur in 594, but after 
570. In 586 he had not yet touched the 
archonship. There might therefore be a 
movement in the direction of opening it 
more widely. We must distinguish three 
stages: first, in 594, Solon being archon 
passed the Seisachtheia ; secondly, followed 
a period of discontent ; thirdly, after 570 
Solon was made general legislator, and 
then deprived the Eupatridae of the archon- 
ship. If so, nothing is more likely than 
that, in the interval of discontent, a revo- 
lutionary movement was arising against 
the Eupatridae, who still monopolized the 
archonship, and nothing more natural than 
that the lower classes should appeal to 
’ the remission of debts. Probably, therefore, 
the archonship of Damasias in the papyrus 
was not that of 639, but that of 586; and 
accordingly the revolution, described in the 
papyrus, was posterior to Solon’s Seisachtheia 
in 594, but prior to his general legislation 
after 570. In this case, the opening of the 
archonship was a gradual process of Solon’s 
time, in which a revolutionary movement to 
extend the office beyond the ranks of the 
Eupatridae, by taking some of the archons 
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from the lower orders, was a preliminary 
step towards Solon’s legislative enactment, 
transferring the entire office from the 
Eupatridae to all citizens in his first three 
classes, by altering the qualification from 
birth to wealth. 

Before the papyrus was published, I had 
adopted the view that Herodotus must be 
followed in placing Solon’s laws after 570. 
This date, however, now receives a remark- 
able confirmation from its power of explain- 
ing the place of the revolution, described by 
the papyrus, in the constitutional history of 
Athens, But the very same date explains 
another difficulty ; namely, the interview 
of Solon with Croesus, declared by Grote to 
be an anachronism, If Solon had legislated 
in his archonship in 594, and bound the 
Athenians to obey his laws for ten years 
(Hdt. 1, 29), he could not, within ten years, 
have visited the court of Croesus, who did 
not ascend the throne till 560. But if Solon 
legislated after the accession of Amasis in 
570, and took a reasonable time to compile 
his extensive system of laws, he may very 
well have legislated not long before 560, 
and, within ten years after his legislation, 
have paid a visit to Croesus, king of Lydia. 
Herodotus justifies himself, and must not 
be condemned out of later chronologists. 

I propose, therefore, to arrange the whole 
history of Solon’s legislation in the following 
chronological order :— 

B.c. 594. Solonarchon. The Seisachtheia 

or remission of debts. 

586. Damasias (2) archon. Revolu- 
tion against the Eupatrid 
monopoly of the archonship, 
described in the papyrus at 
Berlin. 

570. Amasis king of Egypt. After- 
wards (Hdt. 2, 177), Solon, 
made general legislator at 
Athens, transfers the archon- 
ship from the Eupatridae to 
his first three classes. 

560. Croesus, king of Lydia. Within 
ten years of his general legis- 


lation, Solon visits Sardis 
(Hat. 1, 29). 
Tuomas 


SOQPPONH. 


In our salvage from the wreck of Greek 
literature the word dvadpovn = dvadpootvy 
is found at one place, Hes. Zheog. 102 dve- 


dpovewy, and a certain emendation of W. 
Dindorf’s restores it at one more, Pind. 07. II. 
95 dvedpovay. The MS. variants in the latter 
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passage, durppovur, 
dva popav, duaddpav, present a lively 
picture of the dangers encompassing a word 
so rare as this, and prove that if the Greeks 
also used eidpdvn = adpdvn = 
adpootvyn, and it yet 
need not follow that any trace of the use 
should now survive in Greek literature. From 
Greek literature, accordingly, our lexicons 
cite no such trace: they cite only eddpdvy: 
vvé kal from Hesychius, ddpovn: 4 
adpooivn from Bekker’s Anecdota, and the 
proper name Xwdpdvy from Arcadius, Aph- 
thonius, Aristaenetus, and the Etymologicum 
Magnum. Yet that the words were really 
used might be suggested not by dvodpdvyn 
only, but by xaAAovy beside xadAoovvy and 
beside without reckoning 
the 7docvvn = jdovn of Hesychius ; and I here 
essay to shew at any rate the existence in 
Attic tragedy of cwdpovn = 
Eur. Hipp. 1032-5: 

ei Sepaivove’ Biov 

ov« 01d" enol yap ob 

exovres od Kadds 

Verse 1034 is interpreted she was virtuous 
though she had not virtue ; and this no doubt 
is the sense required. Phaedra was virtuous 
in her conduct, acted virtuously 
Kizpw repopevy and preferring death to 
shame, although, as the victim of incestuous 
passion, she had not virtue. When com- 
mentators demand this sense they do well, 
but they do ill when they thrust it on the 
Greek. No scholar, once challenged, will de- 
liberately maintain that can 
mean €xw 70 owdpoveiyv I have virtue. It 
means J am able to be virtuous ; and the line 
she was virtuous though unable to be so is a 
contradiction in terms. The assailant of an 
accepted text should be prepared for any- 
thing, and should therefore be prepared to 
hear that this is an oxymoron ; to which one 
can only reply, with Cobet on a like occasion, 
‘7 popov uideo, 7d non uideo.’ No 
better sense is the next verse, while I, though 
able to be virtuous, made no good use of it: 
use of what? whence can an air be sup- 
plied? Had Euripides written 1d cwdpoveiv 
or cwdppoctvyy, all except metre would have 
been right: what he wrote is surely écw- 
cwdpdvyv: the two 
words were pronounced alike, so the scribe 
altered the unknown word to the well-known. 

Eur. 1055—7 : 

Moica “Apyos agia 
Oavetrar, Kal yuvargi cwdpoveiv 
Onoe. 


This is the only instance in tragedy of the 
construction tur te: the trage- 
dians say twd. Of the accusative there are 
nine clear examples: Aesch. Ag. 1036 éreé o° 
Leds apnvirws | xowwvov 
ib. 1174 ris ve kaxoppovar 
Eur. Hec. 357 rpara 
péev pe | Oaveiv riOnow, Herael. 
990 "Hpa pe xapvew EOnxe tiv vooov, Med. 
718 waidwv yovas | oretpal oe Ojow, Lon 75 
"“Iwva 8 Ojoerar Kad’ 
‘EAXdda, frag. 63 Dind. dxpavta yap 
Oeds, Rhes. 918 Epis | rexeiv EOnxe 
tovde dvaryvov yovov, Stob. flor. 108 23 rav 
dpnxdvov | EOnxe Tod mapdvTos 
dprAaxeiv. These nine examples leave us in 
no doubt how to construe a tenth, Eur. Here. 
Fur, 221 Onxev opp’ BréErew ; 
the construction is €@nxev dupa, and 
is epexegetic. Heracl. 163 I leave out of 
count : Ges did not come from Euripides, and 
would not affect the question if it had. <A 
tragic poet then had the choice of two con- 
structions, yvvaikas owdpoveiy and 
yovast here metre re- 
quired codppdvyy | Ojoe. 

Aesch. Pers. 829—30: 


a 
mpos Tadr exeivov owppoveiy 
> 
evAdyourt 


From cw¢poveiy xexpynpevor it is no longer 
attempted to extract sense: the old inter- 
pretations suited the context ill, and it was 
none too clear how the Greek could bear 
them. The reading now in vogue is xexypy- 
pévov, Which is proposed by a late scholiast 
and rendered ypeiav €xovra swdpoveiv. It is 
not perhaps inconceivable that owdpoveiv 
kexpypevov could mean cwppoovvys 
or Tov awdpoveiv ; but I should like an exam- 
ple: why did not Aeschylus write, as has 
been conjectured, tod dpoveiv? As close as 
possible to the MS. (for y final is merely a 
superscript line) and thoroughly satisfactory 
in sense and construction alike will be cw¢- 
povn Kexpnyevor, since ye are wise, an equiva- 
lent of Homer’s ¢pect yap Kéxpyt’ ayabjow. 
And it is most encouraging to find that this 
is the conjecture, where proposed and how 
supported I do not know, of Meineke. 

Aesch, Ag. 179—83 : 

orale 8 & mpd Kapdias 

kai map dkovtas cwppoveiv. 
Saipdvev dé rod xdpis 

BeBaiws ceApa cepvov 

ordfe. mévos is a phrase which could here 
convey to Greek ears no meaning whatever ; 


but it is not easy to say which of the two 
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words is corrupt. Wecklein’s ornpife & 
irvy is excellent sense and may be right, 
though it is plainly too far from the MS. to 
convince. But my concern is with v. 181. 
It ought to mean and wisdom comes to men 
without their wish ; but it cannot. The infini- 
tive sans article, though it can be the subject 
of certain verbs, such as éoriv, yiyveras and 
évpBaive, cannot be the subject of a verb 
outside this well defined class cwdpoveiv 
cannot be said for 7AGe 7d cwdpoveiv. Of 
course MSS. will furnish instances of this 
solecism, as of any other; but we rightly 
judge these instances too rare and too easily 
corrected to break down the rule. Thus in 
Eur, Jon 964 coi 8’ és ri HAGE exBadreiv 
téxvov it can hardly be doubted that we are 
to read 86£’ with Hermann. Again, 
corruption is generally recognised in Aesch. 
Ag. 584 dei yap tots yepovow pabeiv. 
The proposed corrections are various: I my- 
self believe firmly in Mr. Margoliouth’s 7By ; 
but perhaps the further alteration 7By kai 
yépovew will give a more forcible verse, and 
will really better explain the error of the 
MS. Just as in Suppl. 79 7 xat has become 
nBa, so might «ai here become 
which the loss of one »8 would reduce to the 
of the codex Florentinus : rots, a natural 
supplement to the metre, is quite superfluous 
to the sense, and xa seems to point the 
antithesis : compare too frag. 278 Dind. xadov 
Kal yepovra pavOdvev copa. The solecism 
of v. 181 can be removed with the usual 
ease by the substitution of cwppdva: how 
often a is confused with the compendium for 
eu need scarcely be said. 

The evidence for gwdpdvy would be 
strengthened if we could discover in the 
tragic texts any vestige of ddpdvy or of 
eippovy = eippoovvy. Now it will perhaps 
surprise the reader to hear that eddpdvy = 
eidpoovvy stares us in the face from all the 
MSS. and editions of no meaner author than 
Sophocles. In Z/. 17—19 we read 

7’ dotpwv exédourev 
and we are direly troubled to find a construc- 
tion for dotpwv. does not take a 
genitive, and, even if it did, that would not 
help us. Nor, because rrépvyt can be 
rendered in English a snowy wing, does it 
follow that eidpdvyn (vig) dotpwv can mean 
vit dorepdecca, the starry night. To speak of 
a white wing as a wing of snow, that is, made 
of snow, is comprehensible and _ poetical ; 
but night is not made of stars. Wunder in 
vain seeks to shew that astrorum nigra nox 
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tallies with Aapmpov cédas: it would 
tally with jpépa, could such a 
phrase be found ; but who will find it? Now 
all this trouble springs from the presump- 
tion that et¢pevy means It means eci¢- 
pootvyn : dotpwv eippovn the festal gathering of 
the stars is an expression like the dozpwy 
épyyupts of Aesch. Ag. 4. The conception of 
the stars as a choir of revellers was familiar 
to the ancients: it recurs for instance in 
Soph. Ant. 1147 xopdy’ dotpwr, Eur. Jon 1074 
Avs dorepwrds dvexopevcey 
ocddva, El. 467 dotpwv aifépior xopoi, and 
Jrag. 593 Dind. dorpwv dyxdos evdedexas 
dpdrxopeve. Indeed almost a translation of 
péAraw’ dotpwv edppovn is given by Tibullus 
in IT. 1, 88 lasciuo sidera fulua choro. What 
is the true derivation of eippovy = wé I 
do not know, nor did Sophocles ; but what 
Sophocles, and probably his contemporaries 
too, supposed to be its derivation, this passage 
appears to shew. 

It is to the misconception which obscured 
its meaning that evdpovy here owes its pre- 
servation, Had it not occurred in a context 
where it seemed susceptible of the meaning 
vig, we may be pretty certain that the scribes 
would have altered it as they altered duva¢po- 
vav in Pindar. Accordingly we shall not ex- 
pect to find it uncorrupted in Aesch. Cho. 
779—82, if Aeschylus wrote it there, which 
I admit to be uncertain. 

viv Taparroupeva mol, TaTEp 
Zed 

dds pov Kupiws 
Ta paopevors idetv. 

The last two verses, which are obviously 
and perhaps hopelessly corrupt, should, to 
judge from the antistrophe, be reduced to 
these metres : 


The former verse may reasonably be written 
dds TUxas Kupions : pov, Which means 
nothing, seems to be rightly regarded by 
Bothe as a corruption of ddpov, and 
would be accounted for as an explanatory 
supplement if xvpéors stood in the text: 
ruxeiv is plausibly inferred by Hermann from 
the scholion eéruxiav In the next 
verse Hermann writes cwd¢pov’ , which is 
believed to mean ‘who desire to see virtue 
in the ascendancy.’ The meaning, if possible, 
is surely poor, and dearly bought at the cost 
of assuming that so simple a word as owd¢- 
pova would be changed to anything so mon- 
strous as cwdpoow. I see here no place for 
oY ivy or cwppovy, and I propose 
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the following as obtaining a better sense by 
more legitimate expedients : 


Tois evppdvav paropevors 


grant that good luck befall my lords who yearn 
to see joy and gladness. I suppose that just 
as Pindar’s scribes wrote dvadpocivay in Ol. 
IL. 95 so the scribes of Aeschylus here wrote 
eid¢pootvay ; that the likeness of o to a, and 
a wrong division of letters, produced ra cev- 
dpocivay, instantly altered to ; 
and that a subsequent correction ev was 
accidentally substituted, not, as was intended, 
for w, but for av, whence gwdpoovver. But, 
as I said, the lines may be past mending. 

I have found no further trace of eidpdvy. 
The change of evtdpoow to edppdvas in Aesch. 
Lum. 635 would render that passage trans- 
latable, but would not remove all its faults ; 
and there is more likelihood about Schuetz’s 
hypothesis of a lost verse, containing a finite 
verb and a substantive for etppoow to agree 
with. On ddppovn I may add one remark. In 


the first volume of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies Mr. Verrall shewed that the trage- 
dians, in their parsimonious employment of 
words in -ocvvy, seldom or never lose sight of 
certain associations which these immigrants 
brought with them from Ionia. Now the 
text of Euripides contains three examples 
of ddpoovvn where cause for its use is not 
readily to be descried: Z’ro. 990 ra papa yap 
éativ “Adpodirn Bporots | Kai rotvop’ 
adpooivys adpxer Bacch. 1302 
1431 ovkovv éaow o° adpootvyn TH Oaveiv. It 
is quite possible then, I would not go so far 
as to call it probable, that in these instances 
the form ddpdovn, which the metre equally 
permits, should be restored. I say the metre 
equally permits it, for Euripides’ reluctance 
to lengthen a short vowel before a mute fol- 
lowed by p did not prevent him from writing 
édpova with the first syllable long in Ale. 
728. 
A, E. Housman, 


DER ATTISCHE PROCESS. 


Der Attische Process, von M. H. Ed, Meter u, 
G. F. ScHdmMann, neu bearbeitet von J. H. 
Liestus. Calvary, 1883—1887, Pp. xvi. 
1053. 20 mk. 


Wuen Professor Lipsius undertook at the 
request of the late lamented Professor 
Schémann the re-editing of Der Attische 
Process (published in 1824), two courses 
were open to him. He might either have 
reprinted the text as it stood, giving his 
additions and corrections in an appendix, as 
Frinkel did with Boeckh’s Staatshaushalt der 
Athener, or he might have treated the text 
with the same freedom that Meier and 
Schémann themselves would have done if 
they had brought out a second edition, very 
much as several scholars are now re-editing 
K, Fr. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der Griechischen, 
Antiquitdten. Neither method is free from 
inconveniences ; by the former the reader is 
constantly called upon to modify the informa- 
tion gained from the text by the light of the 
notes, by the latter too much of the original 
work may be sacrificed. Lipsius has to a 
large extent avoided these inconveniences by 
combining the two methods; where neces- 
sary, he has transposed parts of the text, 
omitted, made additions (marked by square 


brackets), and where it was possible to 
correct with certainty, altered (such altera- 
tions being indicated by stars) and usually 
given his reasons for so doing in foot-notes ; 
he has likewise removed such traces of dual 
composition as that on p. 181'=p. 2162, 
and on p, 725! = p, 9437; in this instance 
he decides in favour of Meier, who was of 
opinion that the dicasts were confined to a 
choice between the estimates of the opposing 
parties, whilst Schémann held that they had 
a discretion to award what punishment they 
pleased. Lipsius’ treatment of the text 
seems to me if anything too conservative, 
thus on p. 173 as to the question whether the 
dicasts ever met on the Areiopagus, he has 
left the text /dsst sich nicht entscheiden, whilst 
altering the note ; Schémann had refrained 
from deciding the question, for he says in 
the note: wenn es wahr wire, was D. versi- 
chert, but Lipsius rightly substitutes : da D. 
versichert ; see also p. 659 and n. 495. 

There was some danger of the value of 
this new edition being impaired through the 
decision of the publishers to issue it in 
parts ; but even the first parts published as 
far back as 1883 are brought up to date by 
the full Addenda and Corrigenda (1024- 
1033). Of course in quoting ahead Lipsius 
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was obliged to quote the pages of the first 
edition, but the reader will as a rule be able 
without difficulty to find these references 
(the pages of the first edition being given in 
the margin), except in the case of those 
portions which have been transposed. Such 
transpositions occur especially in Book IIL. ; 
ypady tapavopwv (p. 382-2861 = p. 428-4377) 
now finds a more appropriate place since it was 
laid before the Thesmothetae and not before 
the collegium of Archons, érvrpomijs (p. 
293f.1 = p. 360?) and rapavolas (p. 296- 
298! = p. 566-568?) are transposed as being 
both private, not public actions, diky 
péoews (p. 394-402! = p. 657-665") is trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the duacrai cara. 
djpous from that of the Archon, as are like- 
wise from that of the Thesmothetae dixy 
BdraBys (p. 475-4811 = p. 650-6572), 
and dyapiorias (p. 485-489! = p. 665-670"), 
and all the dicar pds twa (p. 490-550! = p. 
670-7352) except peradAucal, éwropixal, and 
épavixat. In such a case an index is helpful, 
but this one (not by Lipsius himself) is by 
no means as full as it should be, and does 
not in any way do justice to the large 
amount of labour of which the book bears 
such abundant evidence, e.g., under ypad7 
éfaywyis the reader is referred to p. 445f. ; 
this should be p. 443f., and two more refer- 
ences should have been given, viz., p. 275, 
n, 209, and p. 791, n. 105—under eicayyedia 
there is no reference to p. 359, n. 445, p. 
373, n. 503, p. 387, n. 541, p. 425, ete. It is 
impossible within the limits of one article 
even to touch upon all the additions and 
corrections which the reader meets with on 
every page of this work, or to enumerate 
even all the larger sections inserted, such as 
p. 28-38 on the introduction of the heliastic 
courts, p. 94 the cicaywyeis, p. 111 the 
éxeAnral tov vewpiwv (cf. p. 467f.), p. 571- 
603 on succession, p. 737f. on dvridocrs, ete. 
In two appendices Lipsius discusses some 
obscure passages in the orators. In app. i. 
he contends, that from Lysias fr. 44, 8. the 
conclusion cannot be drawn that the public 
arbitrators were introduced under or after 
the archonship of Eucleides; the law con- 
cerning arbitrators there mentioned ordained 
that all private suits had first to be submitted 
to these arbitrators before being brought 
into a court. For each year a certain 
number (which cannot be ascertained) of 
citizens, not less than sixty years old, were 
by lot elected public arbitrators, who under 
the presidency of prytaneis formed a colle- 
gium ; they were divided into ten sections, 
one for each phyle, and for each suit an 
arbitrator was appointed, again by lot, out 
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of the section fixed for the phyle to which 
the accused belonged. In app. ii. Lipsius 
deals with [Dem.] liii., p. 1251, § 14, and 
Hyp. pro Eux. c. 44. The former passage 
he explains by the supposition that in a dixy 
cis €ubavav (as in a 
if the court had awarded damages to the 
plaintiff, the defendant was condemned to 
pay to the treasury a sum equal to those 
damages. In the latter passage Boeckh ex- 
plained évrdés in évrés pérpwv to mean 
both inside and outside, according as the 
spectator takes up his position, so that the 
passage would mean ‘to cut outside your 
own boundaries, but inside the boundaries of 
those whose property is invaded.’ To this 
Lipsius takes exception ; he translates ‘in- 
side the part of the mines claimed by the 
state as its own,’ an explanation which is at 
variance with the generally received opinion 
that the state owned all the mines. 

The best means perhaps of arriving at a 
just appreciation of Lipsius’ industry and 
judgement as editor will be to select and 
discuss more in detail a single paragraph, 
e.g., docimasia (p. 200-214! = p. 235-247?). 
Meier gives two kinds of docimasia, Lipsius 
four or rather five; to those of persons 
appointed to public offices, and of the 
orators, he adds those of orphans, of newly- 
admitted citizens, and of the immeis; and in 
discussing the first two kinds makes most 
important additions and alterations. In 
n. 88 he maintains in opposition to Meier 
the necessity of docimasia for the éxyeAntat 
tov pvddy and djpapyxo before the and 
djuor, and on p. 639, n. 422, he mentions 
also the docimasia of the épavirat, which is 
not given in the index. He combats (n. 91) 
both Meier’s view that in this examination 
conducted by the senators, inquiries were 
made as to special qualifications in case of 
certain officials, and K. Fr. Hermann’s 
opinion that the only inquiry was as to 
citizenship. He shows it to be highly pro- 
bable that the docimasia of the nine Archons 
alone was conducted both by the senators 
and a heliastic court, whilst those of all 
other officials were conducted by a court 
alone. He turns to account (n. 121) Schi- 
mann’s explanation of Aesch. i. 111f. as to 
a second vote in connexion with the éx@vaA- 
Aogopia, and refers in n. 122 to his own 
paper in Leipz. Stud. iv. p. 151f., where he 
shows that the Archons were during their 
term of office members of the Areopagitic 
council. He corrects (n. 130) Meier’s view 
that an orator against whom an érayyeAia 
was brought, was thereby prevented from 
speaking in the assembly. In n, 123 he 
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suggests that the ypadi pyropixy is the same 
as an eisangelia against an orator (the third 
paragraph of the vdyos It 
seems almost impossible from our lack of 
trustworthy information to give a certain 
definition of this term. Harpocration volun- 
teers two, either it means an action against 
an orator ypdyavrds tu} 7) 
rapdvopov, and by way of explanation he adds 
Gomep kal Kata mpuTdvews 
kat Kar some 
actions were so called, he says, dr xara 
Staddpovs vopous of kara (this kara was not in 
the MSS., but was inserted by Petitus, egg. 
Attic. 3, 2, p. 347) ypadai 
ciodyovra, It is strange that if ypady 
pyroptxy is the same as an eisangelia against 
an orator, the term should never occur in 
any of the speeches delivered in such a trial, 
and nothing is gained by Harpocration’s 
explanation, for neither a ypady 
nor a ypadi) érurtatixy is otherwise known ; 
when Socrates as érirarijs refused to put 
the motion to the vote, the speakers 
threatened évdexvivar drdyev (Plat. Socr. 
Apol. p. 32 B) ; the prytaneis were frequently 
charged with venality (Lys. vi. 29; Arist. 
Pax. 905f.), but nowhere is a ypadi) tpuravux) 
spoken of. Hence I think it more probable 
that the second definition gives us a right 
clue, viz., when a ypad¢y (in its wider sense 
‘public trial,’ cf. [Dem.] xlvi. 9 ; [Xen.] de 
rep. Athen., 3, 2) was brought into court by 
a pyrwp acting as Or civdiKos 
Undiopatos, Lex. Rhet. Cant., p. 667, 14), 
this was done xara diaddpous vous, he 
was not liable to a fine in case he did not 
obtain the fifth of the votes (as happened 
sometimes, see Din. i. 54). But to return 
to Lipsius’ treatment of docimasia. Meier 
and others denied that the doxpacia raidwv 
alluded to by Arist. Vesp. 578, possessed any 
legal significance (de gentilit. Att. ii. p. ix.) ; 
K. Fr. Hermann in a review of this essay 
points out that under these circumstances 
the co-operation of a court is unintelligible, 
and suggests a different explanation (Staats- 
alt. § 99, 16, and § 120, 8), which has, as 
far as I know, not found acceptance. Lip- 
sius, following Kirchhoff, who first combined 
the above passage from Aristophanes with 
(Xen.) de rep. Athen., 3, 4, takes this doci- 
masia to have been an examination of 


orphans as to puberty, preceding their 
registration in a demus. Schulthess (Vor- 
mundschaft, p. 34, n. 1) doubts the possibility 
of deciding the point in this manner, but 
the ancients evidently thought differently 
(see Leist, Graeco-Ital. Rechtsgesch., p. 68f. 
and cf, the meaning of drethaarig in old 
German law, Zeitsch. f. d. Altert. 1886, p. 
352). From Ol. 115 every newly admitted 
citizen was subject to a docimasia before a 
court; this is evident from inscriptions. 
Friinkel and Hartel place the date earlier 
referring to [Dem.] lix. p. 1375, § 90f., but 
Lipsius shows in Bursian’s Jahresber. xv. p. 
310 that the passage does not bear out this 
view. 

It will be seen from the above specimen 
of Lipsius’ treatment of a single question 
how thoroughly he has done his work; by 
so carefully bringing together and so judi- 
ciously weighing the scattered literature on 
the subject, and giving us so much from his 
own store of knowledge, he has placed all 
students of classical antiquities under deep 
obligations. 

I have noticed only one or two misprints : 
p. 213, 1. 11, ein in ein Timema should be 
spaced or with a capital; p. 371, n. 489, 
Meier de Andoe. or. c. Aleib. v. pt. 12 (not 
vi.) ; p. 625, n. 379, Pollux vii. (not viii.) ; 
p. 639 tod épdvov (not ¢édpov) ; 
there is also something wrong with the first 
sentence of n. 571 on p. 961. In conclusion 
I may mention a few points where a further 
reference might be given: p. 259, n. 153 
add ©, i. A. ii. 578, 1.17 ri ed6vvay for the 
form e’vva; p. 304, n. 306 add Ps. Plut. 
vitt. X. oratt. p. 851 F. for the second mean- 
ing of droypadew ; p. 329, the impunity of the 
prosecutor in an eisangelia was abolished long 
before 330 B.c. the date of the speech, Demos- 
thenes, p. 310, § 250, refers to the time 
following immediately upon the disaster of 
Chaeronea ; p. 443, n. 715 add Ps. Plut. vit. 
Andoc. p. 834 E. (and Tzetz. Hist. Chil. vi. 
373f.), a third instance of éfaywyy; and p. 
709, n. 648, cf. Thalheim in Hermann’s 
Griech. Antiqu. ii. 1, p. 922. The existence 
of the auctor secundus in Attic law (p. 718) 
in early times at any rate is proved by the 
inscription published in Berl. Philol. Wochen- 
schr. no. 46, 1887. 


Herman Hacer. 
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‘ Echoes of Hellas.’ 
with illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
Marcus Ward & Co., 1887. £4 4s, 


By Pror. Grorcre C. Warr, 
London : 


Tuts beautiful book is a charming memorial of two 
performances which will be fresh in the memory of 
many readers ; the ‘Tale of Troy,’ given in London 
in 1883 and 1886, and the ‘Story of Orestes,’ given 
in 1886. The ‘Tale of Troy’ consists of selections 
from the Jliad and Odyssey, excellently translated into 
English verse by Prof. Warr, and arranged by him in 
a succession of scenes, for dramatic representation. It 
is divided into two parts. Part I. contains four scenes 
from the Jiiad. Scene 1 shows the Trojan women 
praying to Athene at the Scaean gateway ; Helen, with 

riam, viewing the warfare from the walls ; and then 
the parting of Hector from Andromache. In Scene 2 
Priam is going over the moonlit plain of Troy to 
Achilles, with the ransom for Hector’s corpse ; the 
moment chosen is that at which Hermes, having 
brought the king close to the hero’s dwelling, reveals 
himself ere he departs to Olympus. Scene 3 is the 
‘Interior of the tent of Achilles,’ who yields to 
Priam’s supplication. Scene 4 returns to the Scaean 
gateway ; it is the mourning for Hector, with the 
laments of Cassandra, Hecuba, and Andromache. 
Part II. gives us four scenes from the Odyssev,—the 
first two in Phaeacia, the others in Ithaca. Scene 1 
is Nausicaa awaking from her dream, and asking her 
father to lend her the ‘smooth-running mule-wain,’ 
that ‘she may take the goodly raiment to the river to 
wash,’ Scene 2 presents Ulysses in the palace of 
Alcinous ; the minstrel Demodocus is led into the hall, 
and chants the ‘Lay of the Trojan Horse’—a com- 
position which Prof. Warr has founded chiefly on the 
description in Quintus Smyrnaeus. Scene 3 trans- 
ports us to Ithaea ; Ulysses, still disguised, is brought 
by Eumaeus into the presence of Penelope and Tele- 
machus ; Eurycleia washes his feet, and discovers the 
sear. Scene 4, a brief one, makes a peaceful and sunny 
close ; Penelope is asking Ulysses to forgive her first 
doubts of his identity. 

It will be seen that much skill has been used in 
meeting the two essential conditions :—(1) that such 
situations should be chosen from the epic texts as 
might lend themselves, not merely to dramatic pre- 
sentation, but more especially to effective tableaux : 
(2) that these situations, while comparatively few in 
number, should be so related to each other as to exhibit 
in outline the central interest of each epic. In the 
case of the Jliad, the second condition was somewhat 
difficult to fulfil. ‘The wrath of Achilles’ could not 
easily be portrayed except by its results in the story 
of Hector. In order to supplement the scenes chosen 
from the Jliad, Prof. Warr has prefixed to them a 
sonnet, ‘ Achilles,’ having ‘ the wrath’ for its theme. 
A sonnet on ‘The sea-faring of Ulysses,’ prefixed to 
Part II., similarly represents that side of the Odyssey 
which could not be brought within the scenic frame- 
work. 

‘The Story of Orestes’ is a series of scenes from the 
Orestean trilogy of Aeschylus, chosen on the same plan 
as those from Homer. Act I. is entitled ‘Agamemnon,’ 
and comprises three scenes,—the watchman waiting 
for the beacon ; the reception of Agamemnon by Cly- 
temnestra at the palace gate ; Clytemnestra standing 
over the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra, Act II. 
(‘The Libation,’—answering to the Choephoroec) shows 
Electra and Orestes at Agamemnon’s grave. Act IIT. 
(‘The Furies’) has, for Scene 1, the temple of Athene 
Polias at Athens, where Orestes implores the protection 
of the goddess against the Furies ; for Scene 2, the 
Areopagus,—the acquittal of Orestes, and the conci- 
liation of the Furies by Athene. Prof, Warr prefaces 
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Act I. with two sonnets,—‘ Até, or the Sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia,’—and ‘ Nemesis : the Return of Agamem- 
non.’ Before Act II. he places another sonnet, ‘The 
Dirge at the Tomb of Agamemnon’ ; and another, 
‘Orestes before the Areopagus,’ precedes Scene 2 of 
Act III. These sonnets, like those belonging to the 
‘Tale of Troy,’ are happily conceived for the purpose 
of introducing the several scenes and suggesting the 
links of thought which connect them. 

An epic is perhaps a more favourable subject 
than a drama for the purpose of representation by 
excerpts. When the dramatiser places before us 
the great scene between Achilles and Priam, he is 
doing a thing different in kind from what the poet 
has done, and is vivifying that portion of the epic 
narrative in anew way. But when scenes are detached 
from the texture of a play, each scene inevitably loses 
something of the effect which, in the dramatist’s con- 
ception, belonged to it as part of ‘a single action.’ 
Prof. Warr has done all perhaps that could be done 
to surmount this disadvantage ; and if, in the result, 
we prefer the ‘ Tale of Troy’ to the ‘ Story of Orestes,’ 
it must be allowed that the latter, in the shape given 
toit here, forms at least a splendid series of impressive 
pictures, 

The volume is illustrated with eighty-two designs 
by Mr. Walter Crane, which in several cases are free 
reproductions of the original tableaux. Thus the 
picture of Aphrodite, Paris, Helen, and Peitho is 
founded on a group arranged by Sir F. Leighton ; 
the ‘ Parting of Calypso from Ulysses’ was composed 
by Mr. H. Holiday; and the ‘Sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia’ by Mr. G. F. Watts. In some of the 
architectural backgrounds, again, Mr. Crane has taken 
suggestions from the scenery designed by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, who was associated with Prof. Warr and 
Sir C. Newton in the first production of the ‘ Tale of 
Troy’ (1883). The pictures are placed on each page 
around, above, or below the letterpress to which they 
relate ; an arrangement which has a peculiar fitness, 
since it serves to keep constantly before the reader’s 
mind the proper significance of the book, as a literary 
and artistic record’ of scenic representations. It is 
beyond our province to estimate the technical qualities 
of the designs ; but every one who enters into the 
spirit of the poetry must appreciate their great beauty, 
their genuinely sympathetic interpretation of the 
Greek texts, and the versatile ability which they 
show. None of them have given us more pleasure 
than those which illustrate the Odyssey. 

A separate volume contains a pianoforte arrange- 
ment of the choral music used at the performances— 
twenty-three numbers in all. The prelude to the 
‘Tale of Troy’ was composed by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt ; the musie for the Jliad by Mr. Walter 
Parratt ; and that for the Odyssey by Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson, with the exception of one piece (the ‘Song 
of the Shuttle’), which was the work of Dr. W. H. 
Monk. The music for the ‘Story of Orestes’ was 
composed wholly by Mr. Walter Parratt. Not a few 
of those who were present at the performances will be 
glad to possess this musical supplement. 

Finally, mention is due to an Introductory Essay 
in which Prof. Warr traces the development of Greek 
thought, in some of its phases, from the Homeric to 
the earlier Hellenic age ; the sketch is popular in style, 
clear, and suggestive. 

It would not be easy, within the limits of a short 
notice, to convey an adequate idea of the careful labour, 
both literary and artistic, which has been expended 
on every page of the work. 4xéa @éomy éxe1—to quote 
Prof. Warr’s ‘ Dedication’ in Greek elegiacs—may 
certainly he said of the poems which these ‘ Echoes’ 
give back ; but the most distinctive charm of the 
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memorial is one which is scarcely expressed by its 
title, —the manner in which the voices are blended 
with the forms of the Hellenic past. 

R. C. JEBB. 


Sophocles Erklart von F. W. ScHNEIDEWIN. 
Aias, Philoctetes. Neunte Auflage. Besorgt 
von AuGust Nauck. 1 Mk. 50. 


Ir is now more than thirty years since the task of 
revising Schneidewin’s Sophocles for posthumous 
editions was intrusted to August Nauck. The grounds 
which led this conscientious editor insensibly to 
modify without recasting this great work are stated 
by him with much candour in his preface to the fifth 
edition, reprinted here. ‘Es blieb mit anderen 
Worten nichts iibrig als eine stillschweigende Inter- 
polation der Schneidewinschen Arbeit.’ The valuable 
introductions remain substantially unaltered, and 
many of the first editor’s critical notes are retained 
with his initials (F WS). But the text is practi- 
eally Nauck’s, and in the commentary, though 
Schneidewin’s fine literary taste is often recognizable, 
there is no distinction made between the old and the 
new. 

Nauck’s principles of Sophoclean criticism are well 
known. His suspicions of the traditional text appear 
to multiply and deepen with time. And in this last 
edition he gives distinguished welcome to F. W. 
Schmidt’s Kritische Studien, a work which, as he 
says, ‘der an der Mehrzahl der deutschen Univer- 
sitiiten herrschender antikritischen Richtung einen 
erfreulichen Gegensatz bildet.’ But he points out 
with considerable force that, if the MS. text is so 
corrupt as he supposes, the ordinary resources of 
palaeography can carry emendation only a little way. 
‘In der Shassiodee wie in der nachklassischen Zeit 
hat Sophocles viele Leser gefunden : eben deshalb ist 
der Text der Dichters wiihrend einen Reihe von 
Jahrhunderten bald unwillkiirlich bald willkiirlich 
verindert worden ohne irgend welche Riicksicht auf 
Buchstabendhnlichkeit.’ 

Hence he leaves much untouched which he would 
gladly alter. And this, in my opinion, is both wise 
and fortunate. For the widest study of Greek litera- 
ture, ‘bis zu der spiitlichen,’ does not seem to have 
delivered him from certain scholastic ‘¢dola,’ such as 
tend to substitute logical prose for idiomatic poesy. 
Is it indeed ‘ignorance of the Jaws of Greek and 
specially of tragic speech,’ or ‘ unacquaintance with 
old manuscripts’ that makes one so ‘conservative’ 
as to prefer yeAGar Exovres (Phil. 258) to 
péres yeAaou, or the uewly found (and certainly 
preferable) yeAdow edruxodvres? Or to prefer 
the harder reading, to the commonplace udée of some 
late MSS.? Or to consider rd @ Tod 
marpos Kal (Phil. 362) as simply impossible 
Or to suppose (pace Canteri) that Exe: (Phil. 22) may 
be used of persevering in the same spot, as sometimes 
in Homer? (This is of course to hold ‘eben das 
Unmigliche fiir erlaubt.’) 

The following changes amongst others in Nauck’s 
Philoctetes are subsequent to the publication of his 
seventh edition, exemplifying his favourite saying, 
‘dies diem docet.’ 

182. (Critical note) ‘év Stas vermutet statt év 
Bi» Pallis; ich habe &upopos dv Kaday vorge- 
schlagen, halte jedoch die Heilung der Stelle fiir 
unsicher.’ 

294. (Critical note) ‘¥Awy Opatdoa Fr. W. 
Schmidt.’ Nauck silently withdraws his objection 
against @paica: ‘ weil es absurd ist dass erst nach dem 
Eintritt des Frostes Holz spalten soll.’ 

910. «axds (Naber). 


1003, (M. Schmidt). 

1060. xaipe chy Ajuvoy watav (K. Walter): sug- 
by Theoer. v. 61, cavtod maréwy tas 
puas. 

1459. (Critical note) (for 
Pallis, Soph. Ant. 

In common with Professor Jebb and others, Nauck 
has now adopted the orthography, as found on in- 
scriptions, of oixripayres, peita:, and some other 
words. He is even inclined to read apatpotadwv. 

And as a last high light on 4j. 647, he suggests 
gatver &pavra, so improving on Herwerden’s 
gaive 7’ &inAa for pie 7’ the MS. reading. 
Why the echo and the iteration should be necessary, 
or what bearing &pavrov pas of Phil. 297 has on the 
present passage, are questions the answer to which is 
ere too lightly assumed, , 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


Sophoclis Antigone. In Scholarum usum edidit 
J. Hotus. Vindobonae. C. Konegen. 1888. 60 pf, 


Tue editor’s theory is that the Laurentian codex is a 
copy from an archetype which contained very cor- 
rectly the words written by the poet, but which 
was dictated by a learned Greek to a copyist who was 
not a Greek, and who constantly wrote down words 
similar in sound to the words heard by him but quite 
different in sense. That the learned Greek should 
have thus trusted his non-Hellenic amanuensis, and 
should not have even revised his work, seems remark- 
able. But it is still more remarkable that on this 
theory the archetype of Z contained many construc- 
tions, forms and words which we condemn in our 
grammars and do not include in our dictionaries. The 
reader will form his judgment of the value of the 
editor's work by considering the following conjec- 
tures: 


106, ¢f...nwhoaca = éxlynoas. 

112. & = tev = Hyayev. 

149. én def Tay viv 
Ancpocbvay, 


where éx0éa0at is explained to mean prae se ferre. 
263. émnixro uh eiSevar = se ignorare pracdicaverat. 
892. = voluptas quam tibi non 
paravistt, where it is assumed that because 7dovhy 
mparrew might mean ‘to secure a pleasure,’ 
peCew is capable of the same signification. 

514. dir’ exelvp Tt xdpw ; Which 
will at all events serve as an exercise in translation. 
The edition, be it remembered, is in wswm scholarwm. 

351. €f yéAwr’ év col The expression yéAwr’ 
év gol yeA@ is spoken of as a falsissimum loquendi 
genus, but nothing is given in defence of the phrase 
aipeiy yéAwra. ‘ to laugh.’ 

567. Here Z has 

GAN’ Hde pév vor wh Aey’ 
which was simply corrected by Brunck into 
GAN’ Hde wévroe wh Aey’. 

According to Holub what the learned Greek read 

out to his non-Greek amanuensis was 


GAN’ cor wh Aé€y’, 
and the words mean ‘but do not say she is still 
alive,’ ’7’ standing for and €uev for elvat, 


578. exdéras xph 
yuvairas elvar Thode und’ dveimévas. 


The word é«Séras is explained to mean alligatas as 
opposed to dvemmévas in libertate. 


790. 0860’ émdvipwr dy. 
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Here ézavdpos is accepted without hesitation as a 
synonym for dvfp, as is yuvdy for yuvaika in 980, 
&vOas = &vOns for &vOovs in 982, and drAouévww for 
in 340. 

In 952 duBpos is read for SABos, and is conceived to 
mean ‘the sea’; in 572 & olaraé’ Afuoy appears as 
& pidta’ Aluov’, Antigone being supposed to be 
apostrophised, and the elision of « in the dative 
being supported by quite irrelevant examples. But 
these views are sanity itself compared with the 
following. In a passage of recognised difficulty, 9727, 
Holub reads, 

eldev dpardy 

tuprwbev ayplas Sduapros, 

ddady 

apaxdev eyxéwr, 
and expounds that éyxéwv is dAdpevor eyxéwr, 
and that dAady éyxéwy means ‘a wound divorced 
from the spear,’ that is ‘not inflicted by the spear,’ 
just as in Eur. 70. 636 &AGrat...edmpatias means ‘ is 
divorced from, bereft of, good hap.’ 

Many of his emendations, ¢.g. éwaté wa for émdterat 
in 361, 6 ford ravroynpwsin606, eine vig 
for xe Ovug in 718, postulate in the copyist of Z an 
error of the eye, not of the ear. A very few of his 
conjectures are not impossible, and in these he has 
been forestalled, as in uo: y’ &p’ for éuod yap in 178, 
guraAlay for IraAfay in 1119. The only emendation 
in the book which is his own and is not worthless is 
& 7d mplv éwapréce: in 611, and in that passage it may 
well be doubted whether the xa rd of 
L calls for correction. Of the rest perhaps the least 
bad, though certainly wrong, suggestion isin the much 
disputed passage 466/., which appears thus in his 
edition, 

GAN’ by, ef Toy 
xelvots HAyour- 


Here of course the prodelision and subsequent 
elision of éoxe is hideous, and ei gunv &Oarrov toxe 
is not the Greek of si non sepultum sicuti erat putarem ; 
but we can only say that we assure our readers the 
other conjectures are worse. If we believed that the 
editor had succeeded in restoring the archetype of L 
we should have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the misapprehensions of the non-Greek scribe, for he 
certainly copied down much better verses than were 
caps to him by the learned Greek who employed 

im. 


R. Y. 


Euterpe: Being the second book of the Famous His- 
tory of Herodotus. Englished by B. R., 1584. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. London. 1888. 10s. 


Lovers of pretty books and quaint English will be 
grateful to Mr. Lang for oilliddag this reprint of 
the translation of the Second Book of Herodotus by 
B. R., whoever B. R. may have been. Nothing 
can be better than the translator’s way of telling his 
author’s stories, and he tells them with the more 
freedom as he has evidently no thought that his 
rendering will be used as a ‘crib.’ Readers who 
wish to see him at his best may turn to his account 
of the ‘cunning theefe’ who stole the treasures of 
Rhampsinitus (p. 111 ff.). 

Mr. Lang has prefixed two essays to the transla- 
tion: On the Religion of Herodotus ; and On the Good 
Faith of Herodotus. In the first essay, which really 
includes two different subjects (the religion of Hero- 
dotus and the religion of Egypt), Mr. Lang arrives 
at the conclusion that Herodotus was a theist, who, 
if he could have had his choice, would have found 
the religion of the Persians most after his own heart 
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(pp. xix., xx.). This may be true. Yet it may be 
urged on the other side that no one could argue from 
a man’s use of the word providence to his views on 
the Athanasian creed. As a historian, Herodotus 
looked on human nature as a whole, and so he con- 
ceived the divine nature in its relation to man as a 
whole. Monotheistic ideas come to the surface in 
his work, as they do, for similar reasons, in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. But when life is broken up into 
sections (individual lives or acts) polytheism re- 
appears, and Herodotus was probably as scrupulous 
in his worship of special deities as the most pious 
Greek of his time. A moral monotheism and a 
religious polytheism may very well exist side by side. 
In the interesting pages on Egyptian religion Mr. 
Lang defends his view that the worship of animals 
was at any rate in part a survival of totemism, and 
that the custom of representing the elemental gods 
as animals was due to the same cause. 

In the second essay Mr. Lang upholds the good 
faith of Herodotus—chiefly against the attack of Prof. 
Sayce. He pleads eloquently for an old and dear 
friend. The subject is of course far too wide to be 
satisfactorily settled in the few pages which he 
devotes to it. We have to ask whether Herodotus 
intended deliberately to mislead his readers about 
the extent of his travels; whether he derived his 
information from the sources indicated ; whether the 
motives and causes which he assigns for actions and 
events are true ; whether he does not carry back the 
thoughts and feelings of his own time to periods 
lying one two or three generations before it. These 
questions require more careful consideration than 
they have yet received. We are told for instance 
that Herodotus was at Cyrene (Stein, Rawlinson), 
Herodotus mentions a statue at Cyrene which looked 
‘out from the temple,’ and quotes the ‘Cyrenean 
account’ of certain events, but where is the evidence 
that he was at the city? It is thought that if 
Herodotus had been at Thebes he would have given 
some account of the monuments there, yet neither he 
nor Diodorus gives any account of the Sphinx at 
Memphis! At the very beginning of his work we 
have the story of Io as given by Persian scholars. 
Who were these scholars, and what did they know or 
care aboutIo? The account given is wholly different 
from that current in Greece (Aeschylus) ; we may 
reasonably doubt whether it existed anywhere 
except in the mind of Herodotus. The same is 
the case with the account of Helen given by the 
Egyptians, except that here the Egyptian account is 

rafted on a Greek version of the legend. When 

erodotus is recording the miserable end of Miltiades 
he quotes the ‘common Greek’ account up to a 
certain point, from which he follows the Parian 
account, Why does he not go on with the common 
Greek account or, better still, give us the Athenian 
account? Because the Parian version suits with his 
view of the situation, though he is compelled to 
admit that he can give no reason for the visit of 
Miltiades to the temple of Demeter. The ‘Good 
Faith’ of Herodotus, then, is no simple question of 
facts, but involves a careful inquiry into the views 
which ancient historians took of their duties, of the 
latitude which they claimed in giving a dramatic and 
vivid representation of opinions, causes, and events. 

EVELYN ABBOTT. 


Polybius, the History of the Achaean League. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
Capes, M.A. London: Macmillan. 1888. 6s. 6d. 


Mr. Freeman has frequently reminded English 
scholars of the existence of Polybius, and it seems 
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that at length his representations have had the effect of 
convincing some of them that there really was such a 

rson, and that his history of Rome is worth reading. 

artial translations and editions of selections are 
beginning to appear, and those whoare interested in 
the later Greek historians and do not close their 
literature at the death of Demosthenes or their 
history at the battle of Chaeronea may congratulate 
themselves on these signs. For the acceptance of 
Polybius as an author to be edited and studied means 
a great deal more than the thin end of the wedge ; if 
classical scholars can bring themselves to face the 
Greek of Polybius and write notes on such words as 
gavtacla, mpootacia, or they cannot 
consistently refuse to read Diodorus and Appian, 
Cassius Dio and Herodian ; they must recognise the un- 
Attic but Hellenistic Greek of Zosimus, Procopius and 
Agathias, as well as of Julian and Libanius ; nor can 
their extended view be bounded even here, The chain, 
or eipuds (to use the word of Evagrius of Epiphania), 
whose first link was forged by Polybius of Megalopolis, 
does not really come to an end until the days of 
Phrantzes and the Thucydidean Critobulus ; Polybius 
stands first in what we may call the series of ‘ Graeco- 
Roman historians.’ 

Mr. Capes has put together the portions of Polybius 
which bear on the history of the Achaean League, and 
has provided his selections with notes both historical 
and philological. His introduction consists of two 
parts, (1) on ‘the author and his work,’ (2) on 
‘the Achacan League.’ The second part gives a brief 
account of the rise and constitution of the federation. 
There are two problems connected with the origin of 
the Achaean and Aetolian leagues, which Mr. Capes 
has not clearly distinguished. One problem is why 
the Achaean and Aetolian peoples, who had never 
played a part in history before, suddenly emerged in 
the third century from their obscurity and assumed 
a position of first-rate political importance. The other 
problem is why the political activities, which were 
suddenly developed in the Achaean and Aetolian high- 
lands, took the form of federal institutions. The 
two problems are quite distinct : a solution of the one 
may be possible, while the other remains unsolved. 
Let us see what Mr. Capes says on this subject :— 

‘Why the new movement [of federal unions] spread 
at first in these two countries, far away from the old 
highways of politics, cannot now be confidently 
stated. It is possible, as has lately been suggested, 
that soldiers of fortune, who had issued from these 
poor mountain regions, came back to their homes en- 
riched by pay and plunder, and spread around them 
more material well-being and a bolder spirit of self- 
respect than could be found in the old historic cities, 
where the hardier virtues had been gradually ex- 
hausted in the hotbeds of political excitement. It 
would be hazardous however to lay much stress on 
this, but we may say that federal tendencies would 
encounter least resistance where the interests of town 
life were least absorbing, and there were fewer 
traditions of the past to appeal to local jealousies and 
pride’ (p. xxix.). 

The suggestion, which Mr. Capes refers to and 
passes lightly over, was made by Mr. Mahaffy in his 
recent volume on Greek Life and Thought (p.7). But 
Mr. Capes completely misrepresents Mr. Mahaffy’s 
conjecture, which is a remarkable example of a good 
historical hypothesis. It is the first and not the 
second of the problems which we distinguished above, 
that Mr. Mahaffy’s hypothesis is intended to solve : 
and Mr. Capes misconceives it as an attempt to solve 
the second. The return of mercenary soldiers to 
their mountain homes, enriched by pay and plunder, 
supplies a plausible explanation for the sudden rise of 


the countries which were nurseries of mercenary sol- 
diers ; Mr. Mahaffy, as far as I understand his words, 
never supposed that it supplied any explanation of 
the ‘ federal tendencies.’ 

The first part of the introduction is chiefly occupied 
with details (after Krebs and Kiilker) about the style 
and language of Polybius, and is well worth reading. 
The expedients to which the writer resorts for the 
purpose of avoiding hiatus are given with considerable 
fulness; but why is nothing said of the rules of 
hiatus which were adopted by Polybius and the ex- 
ceptions which he allowed himself? On p. xviii. a 
misleading statement is made. It is mentioned as 
one of the differences which distinguish the Greek of 
Polybius from Attic that ‘avd and ody are rarely used’ ; 
and on turning to the notes (p. 821) we read that ‘ ava 
is one of the prepositions of the older language which, 
except in compound verbs, is fast disappearing in the 
style of Polybius ; he uses it mainly in the distribu- 
tive sense, or in a few adverbial phrases like éva 
Bépos, ava pécov, ava tov abtév Adyov, but its local 
sense is very rare with him.’ The conclusion one 
naturally draws from these statements is that avd was 
a preposition of ordinary use in Attic, to express 
local relation as well as distribution, that in Polybius 
it is less frequent, and that the tendency of late 
Greek is to allow it to fall into disuse. But the facts 
are quite different. Any one who has studied the 
use of the prepositions in Attic Greek will inform 
Mr. Capes that avd is of extremely rare occurrence ; 
and that whenever it does occur it does ‘not bear a 
local sense. For example, in the extant plays of 
Aristophanes it is never found, except in the lyrical 
parts which do not conform to prose usage (in Ranae 
554, there can be no doubt that the correct reading is 
an adjective formed from av’ 
where avd has its distributive sense). ava Adyov and 
ava wépos were Attic expressions, but even in a dis- 
tributive sense avd is not used freely before Xenophon. 
On the other hand, any one who has read the later 
Greek historians will be able to assure Mr. Capes 
that nothing is commoner than ava in a local sense. 
At the first page of Agathias I open I find ava 7d 
Bu¢dyriov. Thus what Mr. Capes ought to have 
called attention to is not that ava is fast disappearing 
in Polybius, but that, having tended to disappear in 
Attic, it begins to reappear in Polybius, who how- 
ever still uses it sparingly. In Herodotus it is 
common enough; the Herodotean ava pécov, not 
used in Attic prose, reappears in Polybius, 

In his note on mpoalpeors (p. 232, ‘This favourite 
term of Aristotle passes on from the ethical sense of 
‘intention’ to that of ‘state policy’ in Polybius), 
it is strange that the editor does not observe 
that Demosthenes constantly uses the word in the 
same sense as Polybius. In style the notes are not 
always clear ; for example, on p. 300 we read : ‘A few 
miles off was the temple of Bassae, to build which 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, was called 
from Athens, from which the sculptures have been 
brought to our National Museum.’ This note is in- 
tended to instruct readers who have never heard of 
the temple of Bassae ; would not such readers infer 
that the sculptures were brought from Athens to 
London, and wonder how they came to be in Athens ? 

On p. 303 Mr. Rutherford’s ingenious suggestion as 
to the origin of wporndaxi(w is mentioned—namely, 
that it is for mpo-wnAtki€w (wnAlxos) to ask a man’s 
age—and Mr. Capes pertinently asks: ‘but why the 
change toa? This is a serious objection, but at the 
same time Mr. Rutherford is certainly right in reject 
ing the derivation from wnAés. I would suggest that 
the original word was = (the 
m by labiation for g, and the second & a sheva, as ir 
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baddkds, &c.), corresponding in form and meaning to 
Latin proculco = pro-calco, to trample on, insult. 
Popular etymology would connect mpomwadakl(w with 
ands, ‘mud,’ and hence the first a was altered to 7. 

The index of Greek words is a useful addition, but 
does not seem to be complete ; ¢.g. the word aiperiorat, 
discussed on p. 230, is not included. 

J. B. Bury. 


The Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New 
Testament. By J. Renpev Harris, M.A. (Camb. 
Univ. Press. 1887. pp. 66. 4to.) 


Tuis is an interesting contribution to the genealogical 
study of latercursive mss. of the New Testament. 
Codex 69, now the property of the Corporation of 
Leicester, is described by Scrivener (Introd.* p. 190) 
and has been frequently collated: most recently by 
T. K. Abbott (‘‘A Collation of Four Important Manu- 
scripts of the Gospels,” Dublin 1877.) 

Prof. Harris shews that the codex is by the same 
hand as the Caius psalter which belonged to Friar 
Brinkley of Cambridge, Provincial of the English 
Minorites at the time of the dissolution. Both the 
psalter and the Leicester codex passed from Brinkley’s 
possession into that of William Chark, a Puritan 
divine at Cambridge, whose library also contained 
the notorious codex Montfortianus, the production 
of which in answer to Erasmus’ challenge led to the 
insertion, in Erasmus’ third edition of his N. T., of 
the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses. Prof. 
Harris shews grounds for the supposition that this 
latter codex was written by Franciscan friars (or 
‘*monks” as he strangely calls them pp. 26, 47, &c.) 
for the purpose of supporting the interpolation ; pos- 
sibly the actual writer was Friar Roy (this, and not 
Froy, appears to have been his name) the first known 
possessor of the ms. Prof. Harris examines the 
writing, catch-words, arrangement, material, &c. of 
the Leicester codex, with great learning and ingenuity. 
Specially interesting, if not absolutely conclusive, is 
the examination of the water-marks. Taken together, 
the indications converge upon an Italian origin for 
the ms., and upon a date not fifty years before the 
invention of printing. This agrees in substance, 
though there remain questions of detail upon which 
difference is still possible, with the conclusion of M. 
Martin, that this and the allied mss. are traceable to 
a Calabrian origin. 

Enough has been said to shew the interest of Prof. 
Harris’ investigation both for the N.T. critic and for 
the paleographer. His pages are by no means without 
human interest as well; his personal and academic 

repossessions (pp. 27, 31, 34, 38 note, &c. &c) re- 
ieve the dryness of scientific enquiry. And there are 
curious antiquarian pickings to be gleaned, of which 
this is not the place to speak. Prof. Harris’ book is 
very favourably reviewed by Dr. Gregory in Schiirer’s 
Theol. Literaturzeitung 1887, no. 25. 
A. ROBERTSON. 


Hermae Pastor Graece Integrum Ambitu. 
Primum Edidit ADoLFus HILGENFELD. Leipzig : 
Weigel. 1887. (London: Triibner.) 4 Mk. 


PROFESSOR HILGENFELD gives us in the Prolegomena 
an account of the Greek editions of Hermas which 
have appeared since 1856. In that year R. Anger 


and G. Dindorf published the complete Greek text as 
far as Sim. IX. 30, 3. They availed themselves for 
their edition of three MS. leaves containing Mand. 
XII. 4, 8, to Sim. VIII. 4, 3, and Sim. IX. 15, 1, to 
1X. 30, 5, which C. Simonides had brought from 
Mount Athos, as well as of a copy (apograph II.) 
which he had made of the earlier and the intervening 
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portions of the book. On the same MS. leaves, but 
on a different copy (apograph I.), C. Tischendorf 
based his edition of Hermas 1856. This however, as 
well as the later editions by A. Hilgenfeld, 1866 and 
1881, O. v. Gebhardt and A. Harnack, 1887, F. Funk, 
1878—altogether five since Hefele—stopped short at 
Sim. IX. 30, 3, ef 5¢.... In these editions the remain- 
ing portion, IX. 30, 3—X. 4, 5, was added from 
Latin translations. Simonides had already (1859) 
published the last Sim. in Greek, But having been 
convicted of a series of systematic forgeries, his last 
edition to the text of Hermas was at the time univer- 
sally rejected as spurious: ‘Timendus igitur est hic 
Danaus et dona ferens, sed etiam dona tulit non 
respuenda,’ says Hilgenfeld. He considers that the 
man to whom we owe so large a part of the Greek 
text has a right to be heard when he offers te restore 
the last remaining chapter, and that his proposal 
should not be so peremptorily dismissed, as was done 
by Harnack (Theol. Lit. Zeit. 1887, No. 7: comp. 
No. 21). Hilgenfeld admits the last Sim., not how- 
ever without a certain amount of hesitation, into his 
edition, and thus furnishes the first ‘77. P. Graece 
integer ambitw.’ The editor gives in the remaining 
four chapters of the Prolegg. an account of the Cod. 
Lipsieusis vel Clementinus, the two apographs taken 
by Simonides, the remaining MSS. of Hermas, the 
Cod. Sinaiticus and the Cod. Amphilochii, the ex- 
tracts found in ecclesiastical writers, as well as the 
old Latin and Aethiopic versions of the last Simm. 
There follows ‘a life of Hermas’: the work, it is stated 
on the authority of Simonides, of a Libyan bishop of 
the sixth century. The text is accompanied by 
copious notes. The readings found in the different 
Codd. and apographs are fully quoted, as well as 
those which have been adopted in the various editions 
mentioned above. Antiochus Homm. XCIV. and 
CXXII. are very appropriately quoted in illustration 
of Sim. IX. 31 sq. The lost portion, Sim. IX. 30, 3 
—X. 4, 5, is given first as restored by Simonides, 
next as rendered in the Versio Vulgata Palatina, and 
finally in a Greek translation by the editor. What- 
ever the value may be of the additions which Simo- 
nides offered to make to the Greek text of Hermas, 
there can be no doubt as to the completeness of this 
its latest edition. MERK,. 


Ciceros Rede fiir Cn. Plancius, fiir den Schul- 
gebrauch erklirt von Dr. Ernst Képke: in 
dritten Auflage neu bearbeitet von Dr. G. Lanp- 
GRAF, 1 Mk. 20. 


THOsE who know Dr. Landgraf’s edition of the speech 
pro Sex. Roscio Amerino will not need to be told 
that any contributions from his own stores to that 
which Kopke’s Planciana had provided have an in- 
dependent value: and Dr. Holden will do well to 
consider them in the next edition of his excellent 
commentary, which is largely based on Kipke’s 
second edition, as far as we can judge without having 
the latter actually before us. 

We will just notice a few of these points, though 
it is not always easy to tell what is of Képke and 
what is of his dacKevaorhs. 

Reserving purely textual matters for the present, 
we find in § 16 an entirely fresh treatment of the 
difficult geen g which runs thus in Holden—‘ vel 
nescio vel non dico vel denique, quod mihi gravis- 
simum esset, si dicerem, sed impune tamen deberem 
dicere: non recte. nam quid adsequerere, si illa 
extrema defensione uterer, populum quod voluisset 
fecisse, non quod debuisset ?’ no explanation, how- 
ever, being given of the construction of ‘ vel denique 

. recte,’ where the sentence is broken-backed. 
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Landgraf removes this difficulty by pointing with a 
comma at recte, and reading nwm for nam (nune TE) ; 
thus adsequerere is apodosis to si dicerem, which is 
further defined in ‘si... uterer.’ (Cp. for the order 
of the clauses pro Cluent. § 124 ‘sin autem, quod 
subscriptum est, quia verum est, idcirco grave debet 
esse, hoc quaeramus’: and for the double condition, 
with the apodosis in the middle, Ter. Hec. 255 ‘sin 
east retinendi causa... te mi iniuriam facere arbitror 
si metuis.’) The sense given is excellent: ‘ You ask, 
Laterensis, why the electors preferred Plancius to you ? 
I am not concerned to answer your question : if I 
took an extreme line and said what I might say with- 
out compromising my client’s case, viz. that the 
people made the wrong choice, acted in mere caprice, 
you would gain nothing by the admission.’ 

Another point is in § 23: where ‘hoc municipii ge- 
nere,’ translated by Holden after Niigelsbach ‘in respect 
of his municipium,’ is more satisfactorily explained, 
‘in the different character, type, of the municipium 
to which he belonged.’ Genus means properly ‘kind 
or class of objects’ in such a phrase as ‘in omni 
genere, in eo genere’: so that we should expect in 
‘hoc municipiorum genere,’ if so it meant here. 

In § 83, ‘te in ludos... sine tensis autem quid 
potero dicere ?’ Holden quotes Long, ‘the passage is 
obscure and Wunder admits that he cannot explain 
it.’ Previous commentators seem to have inferred 
from this and from § 40, and Q. fr. ii. 16; ad fam. 
i. 9, v. 9 (which refer to the preceding trial of Vati- 
nius), that Plancius was tried at the end of August, 
before the ludi Romani (Sept. 4-20); and indeed 
have assumed that a trial could not take place during 
the ludi Romani. But Zumpt has disproved the 
assumption. Landgraf fixes the date at Sept. 5, 
approximately. Cicero is meeting irony with irony. 
*Laterensis says that he was most reluctant to have 
the case taken during the Ludi, because he knew that 
I should as usual make oratorical capital out of the 
religious solemnities, as I had done before in defend- 
ing aediles, I can assure him he has effectually clipped 
my wings: sine tensis quid potero dicere?’ In § 90 
impiorum is rightly referred to Clodius and his gang, 
not (as by Holden) to Catiline. 

The book is judiciously arranged for school use. 
Critical notes go to a Critical Appendix : there is a 
useful list of divergences from C, F. W. Miiller’s 
text of 1886. There is a wise economy of citations: 
and references to Zumpt, Seyffert, ete., which most 
students have no mind and most teachers no time to 
verify, are relegated to what is called a Sachlich- 
sprachlicher Anhang. This contains some things 
which should have gone into the main commentary, 
which is sometimes defective. In § 20 habemus hoc 
nos, ‘this is a peculiarity of ours,’ might have been 
explained ; habere = habere in se. In § 55 neque 
tu haec habes neque eis confidis, the same verb is 
explained as neither = ‘know’ (as Holden) nor 
‘believe,’ but = in causa habere; ‘you have not got 
any such facts in your favour.’ In § 30 it is un- 
necessary to say that ‘we know nothing of a vetus 
ius’ allowing of personal violence against actors : ius 
is not technical, but means BF erin, =f In § 31 
‘communis sensus, the general way of thinking: 
sensus communis, feeling of propriety, tact’: surely 
this cannot be maintained : Hor. Sat. i. 8, 65 communi 
sensu = ‘ordinary tact’ (Prof. Palmer): Sen. Zp. M. 
i. 5, 4 sensum communem, humanitatem et con- 
gregationem, ‘the social sense,’ the feeling in which 
all partake (cp. Planc. § 34). 

Space forbids us to dwell at length on the text: 
in thirty instances Dr. Landgraf dissents from 
C. F. W. Miiller. He has made ample use of the 
critical labours of Madvig, Lehmann, Karsten and 


others: but his leanings are conservative. He is 
slow to bracket or expunge ; but is content at the 
same time, in such cases as those of §§ 40, 78, to offer 
a reading as provisional only. In §35 ‘ego quia... 
conferuntur’ is retained: in § 40 ‘tum (codd. edd. 
cet. tu) me ignaro... iniquos’ is well defended 
against Wunder, Cobet, Miiller and others, though 
there is evident corruption at ‘inscio notes.’ In § 54 
‘rogatus’ is plainly wrong: Karsten conj. ‘ provo- 
catus.’ In § 77 ‘ praeferam’ (TE) is retained, others 
reading ‘ prae me feram’ : for this use (generally post- 
classical) with substant. object. Landgraf compares 
Rose. Am. § 87, de rep. i. § 52. In § 29 O. Miiller’s 
emendation ‘ futtilis’ is preferred to ‘ fallax ’ (Campe), 
on palaeographic grounds: in § 95 ‘arcum (codd. 
arcem) facere ex cloaca’ is palmary. Cp. Prof. 
Nettleship, Journ. of Phil. xxix. 21. 
W. Y. Fausser. 


A Companion to School Classics. By JAMES 
Gow. Macmillan and Co. 1888. 


Tuis is a remarkable little book which, unless we are 
much mistaken, will be warmly received by classical 
teachers, and will be of no small use even to many 
advanced students and scholars. Dr. Gow describes 
it as being an attempt ‘to give the information 
which a commentator is, from the nature of his task, 
compelled to assume even in a young student.’ On ques- 
tions like Textual Criticism, the Theatres, the Public 
Economy of Greece and Rome, the commentaries and 
dictionaries (Dr. Gow remarks) present a vast mass of 
details, ‘but not the history or theory by which such 
details can be correlated’ ; and this defect he attempts 
‘partly to supply’, and ‘ to give from the latest and best 
authorities a summary of essential facts and rules.’ 

The first difficulty in carrying out this programme 
is obviously the selection of the points on which such 
summaries will be most useful. Probably if teachers 
were asked to write down a list of subjects which they 
would like to see so treated, no two would quite coin- 
cide in their lists: though we think it likely they 
would all agree in declaring that many of the points 
they most desired to include were to be found here. 
The best test of this is to give the headings of the 
chapters. 

A, Classical Texts—The Greek and Latin 
Alphabets, Books and their Publication, History of 
Classical MSS., Modern Libraries of Classical MSS., 
Apparatus Criticus, Textual Criticism, Famous 
Scholars, Dialects and Pronunciation. 

B. Greece.—Greek Chronology, Greek Metrology, 
History of Athenian Government, Population of 
Attica, Athenian Officials, Athenian Deliberative 
Assemblies, Athenian Army and Fleet, Legal Proced- 
ure, Finance. Sparta, Colonies and Cleruchies, 

C.. Rome.—Roman Chronology, Metrology, History 
of Roman Government, Rome under the Kings, the 
Republic of Rome, (Magistrates, Characteristics of 
Magistracy, Religious Functionaries, Deliberative 
Assemblies, Classes of Free People, Government of 
Italy and Provinces), Imperial Government, Roman 
Army and Navy, Law, Finance. 

D. The Drama, and E. Philosophy. 

Perhaps some will demur to the yn 8 of 
summarising the tenets of the various schools of 
philosophy for beginners, though such summaries 
are frequently wanted and often given in a detached 
and bald way. But there can little doubt of 
the advantage of B. C. D being presented in a 
convenient and continuous manual form ; while the 
first book on Classical Texts is just what many students 
have long sighed for. It presents as fully as is possible 
in the space an account of just those points on which 
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information is not to be had in any accessible English 
work of reference ; and yet of points which meet the 
student atevery turn in working at classical authors 
and in reading commentaries. If any reader will recall 
his school or college days, and the state of mistiness 
which pervaded his ideas on manuscripts, glosses, 
scholiasts, the names of famous scholars, and textual 
criticism generally, he will be able to measure the 
avidity with which he would have opened a book like 
Dr. Gow’s, professing to summarise for him ‘the 
essential facts and rules’ which would have made 
order amidst his chaos. 

Granted however that the points dealt with are 
the right ones, the much more important question 
arises, how these professions are realised in the actual 
handling. We think that here too Dr. Gow is.to be 
congratulated cn his success. 

First. the authorities consulted on the various 
points are all recent, so that the information is all 
posted up to date as far as was possible. The author 
gives a list in the preface of the chief books to which in 
the various sections he is most indebted ; and they 
are nearly all either newly published, or re-edited, in 
the last seven years. This will supply an answer to a 
possible objection that might be raised on a perusal 
of the table of contents, namely that on many of the 
subjects in B, C, and D, information is to be got by 
the English reader in Dictionaries of Antiquities. The 
answer is that so much of that information is now 
wholly or partially superseded, that instructed readers, 
where they cannot check it, have to accept it with 
misgivings. To take one example : if the article on the 
Greek Theatre, for instance, in Dr. Smith’s dictionary 
be compared with Dr. Gow’s account, the reader will 
find in the latter an interesting summary of recent dis- 
cussions on the Stage, where careful archaeological 
research has thrown doubt on the traditional account 
given by the former. 

But also, and still more important, the style of 
Dr. Gow’s exposition is excellent. Perhaps the part 
where it is most difficult to present adequate informa- 
tion in a form at once brief and interesting is the first 
section on Classical Texts. The success with which 
this is done is chiefly due to two things: to the tact 
with which he has selected the prominent and 
essential facts, and the judicious choice of examples 
and illustrations. Particularly noticeable are these 
qualities in the chapter (vii.) on Textual Criticism, 


where a remarkably good collection is made of 


instances showing how mistakes arise, and how 
they are emended. For instance, even the dullest 
reader must find a new interest in text criticism when 
he comes on the following illustration :— 

“In Seneca, Ep. lxxxi. 4, Madvig found the words : 
philosophia unde dicta sit, apparet : ipso enim nomine 
fatetur. Quidam et sapientiam ita quidam finierunt, 
ut dicerent, &c. He set the passage straight by reading 
‘ipso enim nomine fatetur guid amet. Sapientiam ita 
quidam Xe.’ 

Again, the two pages of facsimiles of Greek Uncials 
and Minuscules, Latin Rustic Capitals, Uncials and 
Minuscules, will give the young student a better idea 
of what is meant by those often recurring words than 
any amount of description, and will tempt him to 
turn over the Palaeographical Society’s publications 
which have hitherto been undisturbed by him in his 
school library. 

We have only noticed two misprints in the book, 
one on p. 121, the trivial mistake of oéuBodrov for 
ovuBorov ; and the other the curious (though hardly 
misleading) confusion of left and right (in speaking of 
the Greek writing), which occurs three times on pp. 
4, 9, and 10. 

We will conclude with two suggestions ; first that 
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there should be rather more illustrations, e.g. of the 
ancient armour, ships, &c, in chapters xvi. xxvii. and 
xxviii. ; of ancient houses and dress, which the 
author has omitted to speak of ; and perhaps facsimiles 
of ancient inscriptions, like those of early manuscripts, 
to replace the rather confusing table of letters on page 
16. And secondly that those who wish to pursue 
any point in more detail should be guided bya 
careful list of works of reference, which need not 
take up much room, and might be prefixed to each 
chapter, somewhat in the style most usefully adopted 
for indicating his authorities in Green’s History of 
the English People. A.S. W. 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Ernst Currivs. 
Zweiter Band. Bis zum Ende des peloponnesischen 
Kriegs. Sechste verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1888. 
10 Mks. 

As compared with the edition from which the 

English translation is made, the present volume 

contains alterations and additions which, if not so 

important as those made in vol. i, are at all events 
of considerable interest. In the first chapter we 
have additional matter dealing with the importance 
to Athens of the foundation of Piraeus (p. 18), the 
building of the first Athenian fleet under Themistocles 

(pp. 30-33), the first use of ostracism to settle a 

quarrel between citizens where no idea of tyranny 

was involved (p. 35), and the effect of the Persian 
war in reviving interest in the Homeric poems 

(p. 50). An insertion on p. 124 is calculated to 

cause confusion. The expulsion of Pausanias from 

Byzantium by Cimon (Plut. Cim. 6, Thue. i. 131) is 

placed in the forefront of Cimon’s exploits, even 

before the capture of Eion and freeing of the Thracian 
coasts. It is obvious from Thucydides that Pausanias 

did not seize Byzantium until 470 or 469, and Professor 

Curtius again relates the capture by Cimon in its 

proper place on p. 131. The renewed strength of 

Argos (after her defeat in 496) is dwelt upon with 

more emphasis (p. 142); she is now for the first time 

the capital city of a large district. On p. 160-1 the 
substitution of the vouoptaAaxes for the Areopagus as 
guardians of the laws, and the establishment of the 

Entpgov as the new state record-office, are points on 

which new light is thrown ; close upon which (p. 163) 

comes a new discussion of the question of the removal 

of the treasure from Delos to Athens, but the date is 

not more definitely given than ‘some time between 460 

and 454.’ The position of Boeotian affairs before the 

battle of Tanagra (p. 1697.) has undergone consider- 
able alteration. The statement that ‘the Pelopon- 
nesians had busily strengthened the Theban, 7.¢. the 
oligarchical party in the whole of the country,’ is 
replaced by the view that it was no longer the old 
oligarchical party of the Persian wars which was in 

wer, but a new party of democratic inclinations, 

ostile to Athens, and anxious to make Thebes head 
of Boeotia. Thus this new democratic party leaned 
towards Sparta for help, while the remains of the old 
oligarchie party looked towards Athens. The victory 
of Oenophyta is thus regarded (p. 170) as resulting 
not in ‘the establishment of democeratical constitu- 
tions with the help of Attic partisans,’ but in the 
isolation of Thebes, and ‘instead of the Boeotian 
towns uniting against Athens and Thebes, in their 
entering into an alliance with Athens against Thebes.’ 

This view naturally results in alterations in the 

description of the movements which preceded Coronea 

(p. 178). On p. 180 recent inscriptional discoveries 

affecting the position of Chalcis in Euboea are worked 

in. The changes in the judicial system under Pericles 
are entirely rewritten (pp. 217-220). It is now 
pointed out how the Heliaea could be regarded as the 
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representative of the whole citizen body, and as such 
could swear to treaties. Here, and in his description 
how the dixacrhpia gradually took the place of the 
weakened Areopagus, the author’s views have no 
doubt been influenced by Friinkel. The question of 
the number of d:xaora) is discussed, and as a result 
we are relieved from the picture of the ‘fourth part 
of the entire civic body distributing themselves into 
their various courts.’ The author now quite gives 
up (p. 223) the idea that it was Pericles, or even a 
contemporary backed by Pericles, who introduced 
payment for attendance at the éxxAnola. He now 
pronounces that it was certainly an innovation, not 
truly democratical, of a later date, but the actual 
time of the change is confessedly unknown. He has 
also given up the idea (p. 227) that there was in 
Periclean or even pre-Euclidean times such an official 
as émimeAnrhs or raulas of the public revenues, holding 
office for four years. The relation of the island states 
to Athens under Pericles is largely expanded (pp. 
241-244), in view of new inscriptional evidence ; 
particular reference is made to the grouping of the 
states for taxation purposes, though the author does 
not seem to mention how curiously Thucydides’ notice 
of the Athenian allies in II. 9, confirms this view. 
Particulars of the amount of tribute paid by individual 
states, the storing and management of the same, the 
pva ard raddvtov given to Athena, are described on 
247f. To this succeeds (p. 255/.) a vastly improved 
istorical account of the origin and development of 
the «Anpovxta:, much of which is drawn from recently 
discovered inscriptions, and (p. 262) some new para- 
graphs about the wérouwo. A much fuller account is 
now given (p. 310/.) of the origin and progress of the 
fine arts at Athens, of the influence of the islands of 
the Archipelago, of architectural Athens in general, 
and of the recognition and influence of Athenian art 
in the Peloponnesus. The estimate of the character 
of Pericles (pp. 418-423) is largely added to, his pan- 
hellenic policy is regarded as his weakest point. 
More information is given (pp. 482-3) on the relations 
of Cleon and Aristophanes ; the raising of the tribute, 
probably on the motion of Cleon, and the imposition 
of the first eiepopa are new points, and so is the men- 
tion (p. 498/.) of the pamphlet on the Athenian Con- 
stitution, written in 424, expressing confidence in 
the position of Athens and her allies, just before the 
expedition of Brasidas to Thrace showed how pre- 
carious that position really was. Passing on to events 
succeeding the peace of Nicias we find Athenian 
designs on Epidaurus and the events leading up to 
Mantinea much more clearly put than heretofore 
(pp. 596-600). Succeeding this is a useful addition 
(pp. 606-609) in a description of affairs in ra éx) Opduns 
after 421. Nochange is made in the author’s earlier 
views on the Hermocopidae (pp. 633-645). He still 
seems to regard the event as the result of a combina- 
tion of men of all political parties, with the object of 
ruining Alcibiades. He still regards Pisander and 
Charicles, the leading members of the committee of 
(nrnrat, as disguised enemies of the constitution, 
‘directly or indirectly responsible for the mutilation 
itself.’ It seems strange that the author has not 
been able to adopt the views of Gilbert (Beitrdge, pp. 
250-260), who places the whole matter in a far more 
probable light. Scarcely any alteration is made in 
the account of the Decelean war. Professor Curtius 
still maintains (with Herbert and Gilbert) his view of 
the innocence of the generals at Arginusae, in opposi- 
tion to Grote’s refusal to believe anything evil of a 
democracy. A useful map of the tribute-paying allies 
and the «Anpovxfa: of Athens, divided into their 
proper sectional groups, concludes the volume. 
A. H. Cooke. 


Histoire de la Littérature Grecque. Par A. 
Crotset et M. Croiser. Tome I. Homére; La 
Poésie Cyclique; Hésiode, Par M. 
Paris: Thorin, 1887. 8 fres. 


Tuis is the first volume of what promises to be an 
excellent history of Greek literature. It contains 
ample evidence of acquaintance with modern work 
on the Homeric question, it shows a fresh and inde- 
pendent appreciation of the original Greek, and it is 
written with the grace and lucidity which we are 
accustomed to look for in French work. Add to this 
that the work is eminently sober and you will have a 
fair idea of the good points of the volume. The 
author is, as regards Homer, a Separatist. But, let 
me hasten to add, he is a very reasonab!e Separatist. 
He does not believe that the Jiiad for instance is 
made up of a number of rhapsodies composed inde- 
pendently of each other by poets working in ignorance 
of each other’s productions. He does not believe that 
the elements out of which the poem is composed were 
put together once for all on one definite occasion. 
On the other hand he does not believe that the 
original poet of genius left a sketch of the future 
poem for his successors to fill in. Nor do we hear 
from M. Croiset of diaskeuasts or revisers. If he 
cannot believe in the very simple theory that the 
dliad is the work of one author, neither can he 
believe that it is a fortuitous concurrence of lays or 
the mechanical production of a commission. His 
creed is that of organic growth. The way in which 
he pictures this organic growth is somewhat as 
follows: we have first to imagine that the tale of 
Troy was fixed in its main outlines as a matter of 
tradition or legend before poets began to embroider 
on it. The //iad itself presupposes that the tale of 
Troy is known to the listener, and we have a still 
more pertinent example afforded in Odyssey VIII. of 
the circumstances in which epic poems grew up. In 
this book of the Odyssey, Demodocus when bidden to 
sing chooses as his theme an incident in the Trojan 
war, a — between Achilles and Ulysses. Sub- 
sequently, the disguised Ulysses suggests that Demo- 
docus should take as his theme another incident in 
which Ulysses figured, that of the wooden horse, and 
thus we have an example of the way in which a bard 
was naturally and necessarily led to embroider on 
two subjects which, though not connected, still as 
being drawn from the same tale might come to be 
connected. In the next place, a careful examination 
of the J/iad shows that different parts are of different 
ages, that the oldest are the fewest, and that they 
bear the marks of a common origin. Further, the 
—_ thus shown to have a common origin do not 
orm a continuous poem (this is an instance of M. 
Croiset’s sobriety—he could just as easily have 
obtained a residuum which did form a continuous 
poem), though they are connected by the order which 
they observe and by the fact that they are develop- 
ments of one and the same situation (this situation I 
should say is the Quarrel of Book I.; the other 
primitive parts which develop it are the Exploits of 
Agamemnon, Book X., the Patroclia, Book XVI., 
and the death of Hector, Book XXII.). These 
rhapsodies were evidently composed to be sung 
singly ; at the same time the author when he com- 
sed the first, the Quarrel, had the rest vaguely in 

is mind ; and with a very few lines introduced for 
the purpose these lays, though originally designed 
for separate recitation, could be strung together so as 
to make a tolerable whole. This rudimentary epic, 
however, does not constitute the whole of the in- 
heritance bequeathed by the first great poet to his 
successors. He seems also to have composed certain 
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other lays, which have to do with the Trojan war, 
such as the Exploits of Diomed, Book V., the Fare- 
well of Hector and Andromache, Book VI., the 
Embassy, Book IX., and perhaps some others. These 
lays are distinguished from the first set by the fact 
that their places in the story are not marked so 
clearly by the necessities of the dramatic development 
of the tale. It is now plain what there was left for 
succeeding poets to do: they might and did develop 
situations only hinted at in the first set of original 
lays ; they had to pin down the second floating set of 
original lays to a fixed place, and then they had to 
insert other lays in order to make the whole run 
easily and continuously. The poets who thus ex- 
panded the original series of connected though not 
continuous lays were, like the great poet who com- 
posed the original lays, of Chios, and they were a 
genos. These Homeridae were not the only authors 
of epic poems, but they had the great advantage over 
other epic bards that they were a genos and that they 
worked continuously from generation to generation 
on the same poems, adding and unifying, and so they 
roduced the epics which have outlived all others. 
he Homeridae were the authors of the Homeric 
ems. 

It is not necessary to remind English readers that 
Dr. Monro has put the right value on the literary 
performances of the Homeridae and that there is no 
sufficient evidence for ascribing to them anything 
like the importance in shaping the Homeric poems 
that M. Croiset would credit them with. The 
Homeridae and diaskeuasts are phantoms that ought 
not now to be pressed into the service of any theory 
of the origin of the Homeric poems. They do but 
little real service to the expansionist theory. If the 
expansionists could prove that the demand for a long 
epic originated in ee mrwepien A late times, their 
opponents would probably be ready to admit that the 
demand was supplied somehow, even if the exact 
means by which or the precise persons by whom it 
was satisfied could not be ascertained. Wolffthought 
that by demonstrating the non-existence of a reading 
— in early Greece he had proved that there could 

ave been no demand for a poem of the length of our 
Iliad or Odyssey in the age to which the Homeric 
poems were commonly ascribed. Professor Paley has 
shown, and the service he has thereby rendered to 
the ‘higher criticism’ of Homer cannot be over- 
estimated, that a reading public did not exist in 
Greece before B.c. 420. But both Wolff and Pro- 
fessor Paley have proved too much for the objects 
which they had respectively in view. Wolff's argu- 
ment would prove that there was no demand for 
lengthy epics, and consequently that the Jliad and 
Odyssey did not exist until B.c. 420. Professor 
Paley’s argument shows that if our Zliad and Odyssey 
existed before B.c. 420 (and most people believe they 
did), they must have been composed for a non-reading 
public. It is therefore the business of expansionists 
and aggregationists to show that in the period, the 
long period, during which the only means of publica- 
tion was oral delivery, the conditions determining 
the occasions on which a poet could recite his poem 
changed in such a manner that in the earliest times 
he had not an opportunity of delivering a poem of 
the length of our Jliad or Odyssey, while later the 
conditions were such as made the recitation of a long 
ore both possible and adv‘sable. As a matter of 
act however the course of things did not follow this 
but precisely the opposite direction. With the 
growth of society the occasions on which an audience 
could be got together changed in such a way that the 
poems recited had to be shortened not lengthened, 
and in this fact lies the solution of the Homeric 


question. It is, if not absurd to imagine, at any rate 
highly improbable that the JZiad or the Odyssey was 
ever at any period recited right through at a single 
sitting. We have to suppose that it was begun at 
one sitting and continued at another, and finished at 
a third or fourth. Now the larger the audience, the 
greater the difficulty there is in getting it together on 
several occasions. The smaller the audience, the 
more easily it can be collected to hear on one day the 
continuation of the story it heard commenced the 
day before. Such an easily collected audience might 
be found in the village communities which were the 
largest social aggregates known in the times commonly 
called Homeric, while in the town life which suc- 
ceeded village life it was only on stated feast-days 
that the community could be got together, and then 
not for a length of time admitting of the recitation of 
the whole of the Odyssey or Iliad. If any proof of 
this were needed it would be found in the fact that 
the poetry which sprang up, during the period of 
town life and after the time of the village community, 
was lyric poetry, which shows by its form that the 
conditions under which a poet addressed his audience 
were such as did not admit of long poems. The good 
king Alcinous and the princes of the Phaeacians 
would have found it slow work sitting drinking their 
wine night after night had it not been for Demodocus, 
and doubtless the longer he could make a tale last 
out, the more nights he could keep one story going, 
the better they were pleased. But these conditions 
did not occur after the patriarchal stage of Greek 
society. Under oligarchy and democracy, life, town- 
life, was not so leisurely. The pace was forced, and 
a short lyric, or twice or thrice a year a drama, was 
as much as the Greek of those days had time for. 
The fate of the Homeric poems therefore was pre- 
cisely the reverse of that imagined for them by the 
expansionists and aggregationists, As time went on 
the ery was not for longer but for shorter poems, and 
thé response was partly the production of lyric 
poetry and partly the cutting down of epics by the 
rhapsodists. Hence the discrepancies which the 
separatists make so much of. The rhapsodists wished 
to pick out for recitation two or three books which 
would of themselves make a tolerably complete story, 
and if the connection could be helped by the inter- 
polation of a line or two to make the selection hang 
together they would not hesitate to put in the 
requisite verses. A line or two also to introduce an‘ 
to conclude the selection would be necessary, and of 
course if these or the connecting lines just menticned 
became incorporated into the text of the whole prem 
the result would be the confusion and inconsistencies 
of which we have an instance in N. 656-659, where 
Pylaemenes, who had been killed in E. 575-579, is 
brought in as chief mourner at his son’s funeral by a 
rhapsodist who was reciting a single rhapsody and 
thought the appearance of Pylaemenes would make 
an effective climax. 

I find it somewhat difficult to make out what 
M. Croiset conceives to have been the motive the 
Homeridae had in expanding and unifying the lays 
which the first great poet composed. On the one 
hand when he is attacking the theory of original - 
unity, he is very definite in maintaining that the 
only way to understand a poet’s producing such an 
enormous work as the Iliad or Odyssey would be to 
imagine grand, continuous recitations analogous to 
those which were held subsequently at the Pana- 
thenaea at Athens, and it is of course out of the 

uestion to imagine any such public recitations in 
the times called Homeric. On the other hand M. 
Croiset is inclined to think that the period of organic 
growth was over, and that the poems were complete, 
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as we have them, about B.c. 850. But as the Pana- 
thenaea did not exist in B.c. 850, and as no other 
festival, as far as we know, was in existence at that 
time at which the Jliad could be recited as a whole, 
I do not see how from M. Croiset’s point of view the 
Homeridae in B.c. 950—850 should have had more 
inducement or opportunity to produce a lengthy epic 
than their great founder had before that pericd. 

In conclusion, readers of this volume will look 
with interest for the next and following volumes. 


The introduction and the chapters on the Art of the 
Iliad and of the Odyssey are written so freshly and 
with such evident appreciation of the subject that one 
wishes to hear what the authors have to say of other 
departments of Greek literature, where their powers 
of literary criticism will not be so unfortunately 
cramped as here they are by the constraint imposed 
by the expansionist theory. 

F, B. JEvons. 


[Our readers will be glad to have the Ode composed for the Bologna Centenary, which 


we print by the kind permission of the author. 


We regret that our space does not allow 


us to give also the excellent translation into Italian verse by Prof. G. Pelliccioni.] 


TQ. EN BONQONIAs 


TANENISTHMIQ 


EKATONTAETHPIAOS OFAOHS EOPTHN 


Marep dpxaia codias, dbev Eipwra OTp. a. 
> , , , > 
tas dpOoBovrov pds O€uitos veov wpTo, 
iapa orvyvav arav, 


Eivopias dyavos Bpotois, 
5 xetparos ws dvodepod 

Ore 

Tip meddpeupay yvat, 


xaip’ “Iradias Ovyarep, doréwv a. 


10 5 Aaroidas, 6 7° Acvbepia xaipwv ToAudoyos “Eppas® 


viv oe par ddvmvoors 


> 
kaipuov evAoyiats, 
Eopras yeveat 
TAVTOTELVOY 


15 ‘Opa yap éxepxopevat Ovarois Aws 


eis ExatovTddas 61) TeA€as éTEwv 


ddgav éiorépavov Bovwvias 
paptupéovte 


kai Todrvyablées That 
20 xavrodarav rep pbcioa éotiav 


prrdrav 
, 
Kowa. 


davri Tupsavors piv dpyidirous Babpos otp. 
> a , 
év Pedoivay, 66 xedpa SaPavas 
25 yelrovos “Privy rediov Bpéxee 


triova tpépov Aapatepos 
29? 

Bpopiw 

8 éor Aiveadav 

év Adyows, 


30 Moioa, tiv 8 dpya yAvKepdv pbeyparov, avr. 
Tis Os oTiABwv 
ovx dpavpwlev yeveais dpa KAéos 
Keivos avery’ épbav Aixas, 


oréppata Bava 
35 dveyetpais Keipeva 
Sapov év Yuxpg 
1 Irnerius (circ. A.D. 1080-1118), ‘merito appel- 
latus iuris, tanquam primus illuminator 
No. XVIII, VOL, IT. 


— scientie’ (Diplovataccius ap. Sarti P. 1. 
263). 
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GAXG 
40 éxarifov ev dorrois® 


> / ‘ ‘ ‘ > ‘ 

jv te véhos Bapt AdOas, éxeivos dvarras 

ariBov eaynovos aevdéos, 


Epyw Kavovas Tpopépwv 
cvppetpors, 


45 te mpiv pyrpas avedeke vopwr. 


éppavais otp. 


BovdAais TOV Yap bev 


ddAov SavOas proyi dadds 


tovde Oepioxorov abAnTal 
dvdpas didpodixas 

50 
eis ebxoopiav" 


, > a , > 
xpi) wavpous yapvev év Ledfov Avpa 


2 


pnd dppopos 6 Onoarpds Oepitwv 
55 wap * dpa 


> 
érwvupiav 

, 
aid 

‘PaBevvaray aro 


O€ Katpos xaTEpwv 


60 pvdpova, tav dx’ dwrov dpefopevos tparidwv 


, 
vioeto Tavtaxdbev 


és woAvKowvov 


Aigovias’ Evvay pév ox’ HADov tevres® 


65 wAaciav yav voaow 
dpdet 


WAGe avdpSv ebvea,® 5. 
ot TaAAlas vatov rAdxas, Tayoro 
wap poaicr, O iva "Iorpos, 


70 ois épéwy “Epxuviwy 
cis GAa Sappaticav 
rérato ot T 
vaoos "Ayyhwv éoxaras, 


movttos Tav ‘Oprotpiawa ov dvr. 8. 
75 ras 89 wor’ yovos 
KaAXirupyos Tod olde Adyous év 


pepipvas evoKoTov 
omeipe 
érepov ovk 

80 dvdpa reOpors €iddra ® 


1 Tustinianus. 

2 Bulgarus, ‘os aureum.’ 

3 Martinus Gosia, ‘copia legum.’ 

4 Jacobus de porta Ravennate; Hugo de porta 
Ravennate : quo cognomine significatur ea Bononiae 
regio in qua habitabant, cum quattuor priscae urbis 
regiones a portis quattuor ma‘oribus nomina invenerint 
(porta Ravegnana, porta Procolo, porta Pieri, porta 
Stieri).—De his quattuor doctoribus, qui saeculo post 
natum Christum duodecimo medio Bononiae florebant, 

ost alios dixit Savigny, Gesch. des romischen Rechts 
im Mittelalter, Iv. 66 sqq. 

5 *Citramontani’ Universitatis Bononiensis dis- 

cipuli, olim in Nationes septemdecim divisi. 


® «Ultramontani,’ ab omnibus fere Europae partibus 
Bononiam confluentes, quorum Nationes censebantur 
duodeviginti. 

7 Vacarius, quicum Angliam circ. A.D. 1140 venisset 
iurisprudentiae studia Oxonii instituit. 

Franciscum Accursii, doctorem Bononiensem, 
clarissimi — filium, in Angliam vocavit rex 
Edvardus I., qui a Palaestina rediens A.p. 1273 
Bononiam devertit. Regis ‘secretarius,’ ‘ familiaris,’ 
‘clericus’ appellabatur Franciscus, qui decennium 
in Anglia commoratus cum multa ac gravissima 
negotia prudenter gessisset, in patriam reversus 
docendi munus Bononiae denuo suscepit. 
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Soupixdutos evpero 5. 
dAtepKéa pos Tatpav 


map Bovwvia, ixet’, TE 


pidra TOTWV ATO TAVTWY TApeovT €V ayvliats, 
dovevopo.o Aixas orevdovr’ codias eSaipérov 


pArdrav ‘Hovyia divacw 
OdpBawev aixparay ayds. 


ovde pay, Tov Prvpidas wore Opéy’ év OTp. 
, > > col 
90 Bdooaor Xeipwr, vwduvias 

TEKTOVWN THO “AoKANTWs TL 
Gut Topats* Kr€os eV TOpwV, 


aitopatov & érépw 
vevpwv picw, 
95 rav Geol av wapos’ 


évti ois Maias téxos Grace, KvAAdvas oxords, avr. €. 
te yAwoody kXaidas,® 

a > , 
Tov yvopas ppdoa dyrydvors’ Todt eLoxos Hv Tore Hapa, 


ds per ixvyn BeBus, 
100 dvria 8 é&evérwv 
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éxvdoavev 
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105 wapbévos évOade 
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5 


110 dwvas 


, 
épya Acvooew ipepdevta Babilavor Xdpures Tapedwxay, 


7) Uapiow AGov cpAevpara, 
115 xéopov éroia tadouv 

6 Adxev 

ipéwv apxayeras,® 


He vaods TE peAdOpwv Tarrddas dvr. 


> , -~ 
120 7) Oavipara ypadav ; Oeios 8 dp’ dr’ dvdpdow 
TA Kat TA "Epws* 


> 
olov édapepiwv 
dpetas 
Pa Tis Eupev Kapdiacs 


1 Mondino (‘Mundinus’), qui cire. A.D. 1315 
Bononiae docebat, humani corporis anatomiam in 
primis illustravit ; unde schola medicinae Bononiensis, 
lampridem inclyta, magis etiam celebrari coeperat. 

? Ludovico Galvani. 

3 Mirae saltem loquendi facultatis caussa com- 
memoretur Josephus Mezzofanti. 

* Pietro Pomponazzi (‘Pomponatius’), qui post- 
quam A.D. 1512 Bononiam venerat ibi librum ‘ De 
Immortalitate Animae’ scripsit; vir inter philoso- 
phiae studiosos qui post renatam, ut aiunt, litterarum 
scientiam exstiterant idcirco memorabilis, quod Aris- 
totelis de anima doctrinam ad normam Alexandri 
Aphrodisiensis potissime interpretans princeps ausus 
est Averrois (“Apafos) rationem impugnare. 


5 Novella d’ Andrea, A.D. 1312 nata; cui pater 
Johannes Andreae, iuris canonici doctor nobilissimus, 
praelectiones habendas interdum delegabat. Velo ab 
auditoribus discreta virgo docuisse traditur. 

6 ‘Novella in Decretales.’ Id nomen libro suo 
posuit Johannes Andreae, ut Novellae et coniugis et 
filiae memoria cum novitatis significatione coniun- 
geretur. 

7 Clotilda Tambroni (A.D. 1758-1817), Josephi 
Tambroni poetae et historici scror, litterarum Grae- 
carum disciplinae in Universitate Bcnoniensi prae- 
fuit. 

8 §. Dominicus, in aede Bononiensi sepultus. 
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125 ravras ror’ dowdds! dv’ Spas 
Tov kai €od marépos 


keivos? Os oixopévwn Woyais idev 
KekpyLevay Tpixa. 


dapoviovo yap KdAeos Ewrerev olorpos, 


130 rév xOapardv ads xd ppaciv Oiparwivev éuBodras 


paropeva Bporéav 
dméppuper 


kat GAXwv coict, Bovwvia, dorois otp. 
kai 700’ ebxos, xaAKoKporowe peyevTas 
135 év "EXevOepias xpytid’ édapavrorédiAov, 


dortpaBis OABov peop’ Oivwrpia, 


os amddadke 
Tov kpatos Aiov 
TavraXciov mparos,* 


cap’ apBodcavras rep’ 
Bahk 84, pira, év éraivwr* 


Tait yap ws mapa Kedvois 


ov KatadvAXopoet 
145 roxéwv pvdpa, ppevov 

» > 

avOos aidoverrarov, 


patporoXe tap’ ola Kadyddviov 


kai 760’ péAos, 


150 oixofev oixad’ éxovpov,® 


"Iradov és mputaveiov’ 
dé xai Bopéav ioorepdvwv ax’ ’Adavay 


rav EpexOnida, 
mailourav éAas. 


Ricarpus C. JEBB, 


Litterarum Graecarum in Universitate Glasguensi Professor. 


1 Guido Guinicelli, poeta Bononiensis (cire. A.D. 
1260), quem appellat. 

2 Dante, Purg. xxvi. 97, ‘il padre | Mio, e degli 
altri miei miglior, che mai | Rime d’ amore usér dolci 
e leggiadre.’ 

3S. Caecilia, qualem ostendit Raphaelis Urbinatis 
tabula in Artium Academia Bononiensi servata. 

# Cum Fredericus I. (Barbarossa) a foederatis 
Italiae septentrionalis civitatibus a.D. 1176 devictus 
est. 

® ‘Carroccio,’ malus celsus in plaustro vectus, 


taeniis duabus albis a vertice defluentibus insignis et 
Christi in cruce pendentis effigiem medius ferens, quo 
tanquam signo militari in proeliis utebantur Itali. 

6 Ad exemplar Universitatis Bononiensis a Nicolao 
V., Pontifice Summo, A.D. 1450 constituta est 
Universitas Glasguensis, quam instituta ann. 1482 
condita vigere praedicant ‘per accepta privilegia 
matris nostre Studii Bononiensis, omnium universi 
tatum liberrime.’ 

7 Clyde flumen. 


NOTES. 


Bovavtés, ‘the hour when the ox is unyoked,’ is 
explained by Liddell and Scott to mean evening. But 
an examination of the passages adduced by L. and S. 
shows that BovAurés must mean the time immediately 
after noon. Thus— 

Iliad 11. 777 sqq. 

pev HéAros obpaydy augiBeBhxer, 

Aaos: 

wal rére 54 K.7.A. 

Here the hour of noon is marked by the expression 
2 when the sun bestrode the mid-heaven’ ; and the 
beginning of the afternoon by the phrase * but when 
he began to cross over to Bovaurds. 


Again Odyssey 1. 56 sqq. 
piv hos hv Kai dékero lepdy Fuap, 
huos 8° HéAtos 
Kal K.T.A. 


Here the morning and forenoon (‘the sacred day 
was growing’) are sharply distinguished from the pas- 
sage of the sun across the meridian to Bovdurés. 
Eustathius on this passage defines BovAurds as ‘either 
noon or a little after it,’ # weonuBpla éoriy h dAlyov rT 
peonuBplay bre Abovrat Tod 

e pass of Homer are not quite conclusive, 
for it might be said that in them BovAurdvde indicates 
not the next, but the last point, in the sun’s 
from the meridian, i.e. sunset rather than the early 
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afternoon. Howevera familiar ge in Aristophanes 
(Birds 1498 sqq.) is quite decisive. Prometheus, 
coming on the stage under shelter of an umbrella, lest 
Zeus should see his traitorous correspondence with the 
enemies of the gods, asks anxiously what o’clock it is. 
TIP. éorly dpa tis juépas ; 
TIE. ; ouixpdv tt peta meonuBplay. 
GAAG ov tis ef ; TIP. BovAuTds, meparrépw ; 

Here as the fun consists in Prometheus’ anxiety to 
know the exact time of day to a minute, we may be 
certain that BovAvrés means the earliest time after 
midday which had a designation at all. It must have 
followed very closely after noon, since Prometheus 
supposes that the hour may be later (weparrépw) than 
BovAurds, and still be only a little after noon (cuixpdy 
vt peta peonuBplay). Thus Eustathius’ definition of 
Bovautés is correct ; it was either noon or shortly 
after noon, 

Horace supports this interpretation of BovAurds by 
describing the time when oxen are unyoked as the hour 
when the shadows of the mountains are changing : 

sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis. (Carm. iii. 6, 41 sq7.) 


For before noon the shadows fall westward, after 
noon they fall eastward, and the time when the change 
of shadows takes place is just at or after noon. This 
therefore is the hour of BovAvutés. 

Elsewhere than in Greece it has been the custom to 
stop the day’s ploughing at noon. Jn ancient Wales 
(Seebohm’s English Village Community, p. 124 sq.) 
“it would seem that a day’s ploughing ended at mid- 
day, because in the legal description of a complete ox 
it is required to plough only to midday. _ The Gallic 
word for the acre or strip, ‘jowrnel,’ in the Latin of 
the monks ‘jwrnalis,’ and sometimes ‘ diwrnalis,’ also 
points to a day’s ploughing ; while the German word 
‘morgen’ forthe same strips in the German open fields 
still more clearly points to a day’s work which ended, 
like the Welsh ‘cyvar’ at noon.” It is doubtless a 
mark of primitive husbandry when the ploughing 
stops for the day at noon. Ata more advanced stage 
of agriculture, the ploughing is resumed after the 
midday rest. In Aberdeenshire, I am told, the horses 
are unyoked from the plough about noon ; after a rest 
they are yoked again and plough till toward evening. 
Hence in Aberdeenshire the morning and afternoon 
ploughing is each called a ‘yoking.’ Cf. jugum, 
jugerum. In this case there are two BovAvrol, one at 
midday and one at evening; and writers of a later 
age, familiar with the custom of ploughing till even- 
ing, might use Bovaurds vaguely in the sense of evening, 
as appears to have been done by Aratus (825 sqq., with 
the Schol. 5¢ Spnv thy and a 
poet in the Anthology (aornp Bovavtoio, cited by L. 
and S.). But the use of BovAuvrds to mark one definite 
hour of the day could hardly have originated at a 
time when there were two separate BovAvrof in a day. 
Hence from the fact that in Greece down to the time 
of Aristophanes at Ieast, and (judging from the state- 
ment of Eustathius) probably much later, the term 
Bovdvtés was so used to designate one particular hour 
of the day (namely the time immediately after mid- 
day), we may infer that in early Greece, as in Wales 
and Germany, ploughing regularly stopped for the day 
at noon. 

J. G. FRAZER. 


* * 
* 


Corns ATTACHED TO THE Face.—IN the June 
number of the Classical Review, Mr. W. R. Paton 
explained Pindar’s dpyupwécioa: mpécwra no 


doubt correctly, by the modern Greek custom of 
a musician sticking on his face the silver coins 
which he receives as payment. It is perhaps 
worth pointing out that the ancients attached silver 
coins by means of wax to statues from which they 
believed they had derived benefit (Lucian, Philo- 
pseudes, 20). This custom has also survived in modern 
times, for in Rhodes Sir Charles Newton saw people 
sticking gold coins with wax on the faces of saints 
(Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, I., p. 187), 
and in a church in Lesbos he saw a gold coin stuck on 
the face of the Panagia, and was told that it was a 
native offering for recovery from sickness (id. IL., 
p- 4). In the distant island of Celebes when a young 
man is pleased with a girl at a spinning festival, he 
sticks a silver coin on her brow so that it adheres ; if 
it is not returned to him, his suit is accepted (B. F. 
Matthes, Hinige Eigenthiimlichkeiten in den Festen 
und Gewohnheiten der Makassaren und Buginesen, 
p. 4, tiré du vol. II. des Travaux de la 6e session du 
Congrés international des Orientalistes & Leide). 
J. G, FRAZER. 


* * 
* 


THESE conjectures seem to me probable : 
(1) Aesch. P. V. 859. 


ip’ dv od Aaumpas Kovdev aivixrnplws 
mpoonyopevOns 7 Ards KAewh Sduap 
mpocaly, eis, Te 


From révSe I have given the reading of M as 
represented by Wecklein who uses anasterisk to mark 
erasures, 

I feel sure that wéAdAove’ %eeoa is sound and that 
n should be replaced by & (an independent conjecture 
of my own though previously made by Futsche). But 
the real corruption lies in the last words, the source 
of the difficulty being, as the MS. shows, some oblit- 
eration in an earlier MS. by which the letter comin 
after mpoo was illegible. The Aeschylean words f 


take to have been TOIATITPOCMENEICETI 
but the A was so nearly obliterated as to be read as 
A and the M irrecognizable. Tavde was a natural 


correction of TO!A when o’ was misread ge 
The words bear an appropriate meaning. ‘Such high 
estate still awaits thee.’ 

(2) Id. 969. 

aéBou mpocevxou, Tov KpatodvT’ Gel, 
éuol Zyvds undev pérer. 

The sense is improved if od pév is read in place of 
céBov, the pronoun having given place to a marginal 
gloss on 

(3) Thue. II. 76. &s Bpdxous re mepiBdAdovres av- 
éxAwv of Since it is impossible to 
conceive of the beam of a battering-ram being snapped 
in this way, I believe that avéxAwy arose from faulty 


transliteration of the Thucydidean ANEIAKON 


combined with transposition of the K and A. 
W. Gunion RUTHERFORD. 


* * 
* 


SorHocies, Antigone 782-790. “Epws, ds év 
pao wirress,.. 58 Exwv péunveyr.—In a note on 
this passage, published in the Classical Review for 
July (p. 224), Mr. J. B. Bury says :—‘It seems to me 
an unfortunate idea to introduce into this line the 
notion of ‘‘desire of riches.” Commentators have 
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gone wrong,’ he proceeds, through not seeing that 
év xthuaot mimrers means ‘fallest upon the spoil’ 
(like a warrior after victory). As my edition of the 
play had appeared some months before the note 
above mentioned, I should like to observe that I, at 
least, am not one of the commentators who have 
introduced ‘the notion of ‘‘ desire of riches.”’ The 
drift of my interpretation, ‘ Love, who makest havoc 
of wealth,’ is, on the contrary, that Love makes 
men reckless of riches, as of everything else. It is 
doubtless a mere coincidence that the version of 
évyvxevers which the writer cites, ‘keepest vigil’ 
(he prefers, ‘keepest sentry’), is the same as mine ; 
for, had my version been before him, my commen- 
tary, on the same page, would also have been under 
his eye. The version ‘spoil,’ for xrjuact, which 
Bellermann gives (‘er stiirzt sich auf seine Beute’), 
is a modification of Schneidewin’s, ‘ Love falls upon 
his slaves.’ The objection to the latter seems to be 
the use of xrijua, as I have remarked in my Appendix 
(p. 255): and a similar objection applies to the ver- 
sion, ‘spoil.’ ‘Spoil’ here could mean only the 
persons whom Love subdues. We should require, then, 
a word capable of implying ‘ captives,—an idea which 
«xthuaot alone certainly would not suggest. 

With regard to 6 8 the following 
remarks may be offered. (1) €xwv cannot be dismissed 
by saying that ‘Love is conceived not as a disease 
but as a warrior.’ Jt is characteristic of Sophoclean 
imagery (especially in lyrics) that it is sometimes 
mingled with literal expressions, as I have had oc- 
casion to notice on Ant, 117ff., 0.7. 866, 1300. 
Further, if xv is rejected on this ground, wéunvev 
must go also ; since a rigid maintenance of the mili- 
tary metaphor would require karadeSoiAwra: or the 
like. The objection to the conjecture éxéy is (to my 
apprehension) that it introduces an anticlimax. With 
zxwv, the context is,—‘ none can escape thee, and he 
to whom thou hast come is mad ; the just themselves 
are ruined by thee.’ With éxév,—‘none can escape 
thee (and, indeed, some people do not wish to escape 
thee) ; the just themselves are ruined by thee.’ Such 
a parenthesis would be true, but tame. 

R. C. Jess. 
* * 


AN EMENDATION IN Euripides. 


Iphig. in Aul. 722-724. 
KATTAIMNHSTPA.- 
jmeis Ootvny mod yuvaik) Ohoouer ; 
ATAMEMNON. 
évOdde map’ ’Apyetwy mAaTaLS. 
KATTAIMNHSTPA. 
Kar@s dvaryKaiws Te duds. 


xad@s in the third line must be wrong and has been 
altered to xax@s. dvayxaiws on the other hand is an 
excellent word, but neither is it what Euripides wrote 
in my opinion. Clytaimnestra being told that her 
daughter’s marriage-feast was to take place beside the 
ships exclaims indignantly : 


ay aykipas TE; duas. 


*What ? among the hawsers and anchors? however 
be it so, and may good come of it.’—Of course cédA@s 
év &yxdpas te is equally probable. 

ARTHUR PALMER. 


* * 
* 


In Classical Review, July, 1888, p. 227, Mr. Page 
quotes the phrase SadAos 6 kal MadAos as a distinctly 


. Roman phrase occurring in Luke, and therefore of 


importance as bearing on his connection with Rome. 


The phrase is one of a class very common in Greek 
inscriptions of Asia Minor, and justifies no such in- 
ference as Mr. Page draws. 6 xal is commonly 
rendered by the Latin qui et: but the Latin phrase 
is not an early one, and in place of being the original 
of the Greek, as Mr. Page assumes, is really only a 
translation. The fact that it is declined on the 
analogy of rod nal, r@ kat, shows the influence of its 
Greek original, which was translated even at the 
expense of grammar. Many of the cases in which 
qui ct is used are names of Greeks, and therefore only 
confirm my assertion that the Greek form is the 
original. Morvover, gui ct Asiaticus has not the ring 
of a true Latin relative-pronominal usage. 
W. M. Ramsay. 
* * 


Nores ON THE TEXT OF THE Aidaxh tav dé5exa 


The text of the A:dax7f is a good one and presents 
few difficulties. It has some clerical errors which 
are readily removed, but no light has been thrown by 
conjectural emendation upon any of its less transpar- 
ent passages, as I have ventured to remark elsewhere 
in writing upon it. These passages have now been 
for the most part explained as they stand sufficiently to 
remove doubts as to the accuracy of the text. One or 
two expressions, as and éxmetadgews, 
still need some further discussion or illustration, to 
which the following notes may serve as a slight 
contribution. 

Chapter I. 

For i8pw7rd7w in the saying, 

iSpwrdrw gov eis Tas XEipds Tou 
av yas tin bas,1 it has been proposed (1) to read 
iS3pwoatw from the known form idpéw, and (2), re- 
taining i8pwrartw as a present imperative from a 
hapax legomenon ispwrdw, to prefix to it the negative 
wh as a correction of the sense. Neither emendation 
is necessary or appropriate. 

For (1), while there is no grammatical objection to 
the form i8pwtd7w, a present imperative suits the 
context and an aorist iSpwodrw does not, since the 
context implies a continuing process: ‘ Let thine 
alms go-on-sweating into thine hands until thou know 
to whom thou shouldest give,’ whatever ‘sweat’ 
may mean. Winer gives examples of the present 
and aorist imperative in the same verses of the 
New Testament, as &pare...cal wy wore 7. A., 
‘Take these things at once hence, and make not as a 
practice my Father’s house a house of merchandise.’ 

And (2) the negative is not required, for there is no 
such contradiction as has been assumed between this 
saying and the preceding, ‘give to everyone that 
asketh,’ but the one is addressed to a class of persons 
to whom the other is not applicable. When it is said 
that a man is to give freely xap- 
toudtwy it implied that he has the means. But 
what if he has to sweat (Gen. iii. 19) for his living 
and has nothing to spare? Then let his alms sweat 
into his hands, ‘let him labour (xomidrw) that he 
may have to give to him that needeth’ (Eph. iv. 28). 
It is not contemplated that such a person will be 
asked to give or lend, but when he has accumulated 
a little by driblets he must think well how he shall 
bestow it, 

od yap Tov eudv [Sparta Kal pedwAlav 
ovdev mpds Eros ob Tws avontws exBare 
ky wav Td mparyy’ exer. 


It is possible that the A:daxf is referred to in Q. 
88 of the Quaestiones ad Antiochum Ducem, kai &AAos 


1 The iota subscript is not written in the manuscript. 
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& Tod yewmdvou idiov iSpHros 
kai €repos 6 Tod Upxovros Tod amd 
kal mpoaddwv mapéxovtos (Migne xxviii. 651). 

Professor Skeat has called my attention to the fol- 
lowing passage of Piers Plowman (B. vii. 73), in 
connexion with the two sayings of the Aidaxh, Give 
to every one that asketh and Let thine alms sweat into 
thine hands :— 

‘ Catoun kenneth men thus, and the clerke of the 

stories, 

Cui des videto, is Catounes techinge ; 

And in the stories he techeth to bistowe thyn 
almes ; 

Sit elemosina tua in manu tua, donec studes cui 
des, 

Ac Gregori was a gode man, and bade vs gyuen alle 

That asketh, for his love that vs alle leneth.’ 

The saying, Sit elemosina twa d&c., looks like a cor- 
ruption and perversion of, Sudet elemosina tua in 
manus tuas, donec scias cui des. 

Chapter IV. 

‘My child, thou shalt remember night and day 
him that speaketh to thee the word of the Lord, and 
shalt honour him as the Lord...And thou shalt seek 
out day by day the faces of the saints tva éwmavanajs 
Tois Adyots avTay.’ 

1. Inillustration of the form é 7 av am as compare 
in the Shepherd of Hermas : 

Vis. i. 3, 3, mera 7d aitis Ta phuata 
A€éyer mot T. A. 

Vis. iii. 9, 1, duets ob O€AeTE awd Tis 
movnplas 

Sim. ix. 5, 2, werd 7d mdvtas Kal 
Aéyw TP womevt 

2. The A:daxn was divided into chapters by its 
editor Bryennius, not always quite slaty. The be- 
ginning of his eleventh chapter clearly belongs to 
the ee ; and chapter iii should perhaps extend 
to the words tva éravamaijs trois Adyos avtay. It 
would thus comprise the whole series of sayings begin- 
ning severally with réxvoy wov, and relating to the 
Commandments of the Decalogue in the order, 6, 
7 and 2, 8, 9, 5 (Matt. xix. 19), an arrangement which 
I have endeavoured to explain elsewhere. The sayings 
which follow, as being of a different character, and not 
addressed to the ‘child’ in the faith, would then 
stand very appropriately at the beginning of a chapter. 

Chapter X. 

1. mpd mdvrwy cot Suvards ef av- 
els Tobs aidvas. 

The editions read....671 Svvards 0) Sdéak.7.A., 
but it is to read o od Sofa k.7.A., since 
is nearer in letters and sound to av. 

Chapter XVI. 

The onuciov €xmetadaews has been explained to 
mean a spreading out (as of bright clouds) so as to form 
a cross. 

Irenaeus writes to the effect, ‘Rursus autem pas- 
sionem Domini typum esse dicentes extensionis 
Christi superioris,’ of which the Greek must have 
been A. (Adv. H. IV. 35, 3. 
Cf. IV. I and VII. 2). Whatever be the precise 
meaning of this, it supplies an analogue to the absolute 
use of éxmetdaews in the Aaxy. Notice in 
Job xxxvi. 26 the alternative versions, éay ourf 
vepéeans, and 
comparing xxvi. 9, éxmerd(wv abrdy abrod. 
The use of éwéxracis to denote cruciform extension 
may have been very early, the Gnostics whom Irenaeus 
quotes being perhaps responsible only for their pecu- 
liar application of it to the upper world ; and so too 
may have been the use of éxméracts in the A:daxn. 

C. TAYLOR. 


LACTANTIUS AND ORIENTIUS. — Teuffel in his 
History of Roman Literature, ed. 1882, remarks 
(§ 464-8) that the Commonitorium of Orientius 
‘scheint sich besonders an Lactant. Inst. anzu- 
schliessen.” I am not minutely acquainted with 
Lactantius, but I venture to doubt Teuffel’s state- 
ment. One expects, of course, a good deal of 
difference to exist between 300 and 400 A.p.; for 
instance, it would be unreasonable to expect much 
about monks from Lactantius (Or. Comm., ii. 336). 
But the dissimilarities between the two writers seem 
to go beyond this. For instance, Orientius advocates 
celibacy (i. 390-440), Lactantius regards it as the 
exception, possible only to a very few (vi. 23). 
Orientius describes the future life and the end of the 
world in general language that is common to many 
writers (ii. 270, 350); Lactantius works out details 
from the Apocalypse (vii. 14-26). Generally, the 
vices and virtues dwelt on by the one are slightly 
touched by the other, and in the minor points of style 
and diction I have found no real resemblance. Even 
the biblical quotations are different throughout. I. 
have ventured to raise this question because Mr. 
Ellis in his preface says nothing about the sources of 
Orientius. 

May I (as I hope) correct another detail in Teuffel 
l.c.% The line non ignarus enim, &e. (i. 405) has no 
reference to the troubles brought on Gaul by the 
Vandals in 406 A.p. As the context shows, it means 
‘I was a man of like passions with yourself.’ 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


* * 
* 
A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—In my notice of Mr. Roberts’s work, which 
was published in the last number of the Classical 
Review, without my having seen the proof sheets, I am 
made responsible for the monstrous word doFpupadlay 
(p. 195). As I cannot expect that many readers would 
take the trouble to correct it from my paper (Jowr. 
Hell. Stud. 1881, p. 223), may I be allowed to explain 
that the point which I wished to bring out was that 
(according to the interpretation of the symbol which 
is accepted by all recent German writers on Greek 
dialects) we have p preceded by digamma at the 
beginning of a word, whereas, on the interpretation 
followed in the work I was reviewing, we have Wp at 
the beginning of a word: the former is a possibility, 
the latter an impossibility. But, as I do not know 
what the word is which begins with Fp, and as I 
wished to put my meaning in the briefest terms 
possible, I inserted in my table the first eleven 
symbols of the line where the word occurs, and in ed 
text used the expression ‘actual or possible Gree 
words,’ intending the reader to gather from this that 
my interpretation had the advantage over the other 
of giving a possible beginning of a Greek word. 
At first I wrote the word beginning at F, but as I 
wished not to give even the appearance of proposing 
a word Fpuyadcay, I inserted the two preceding letters, 
and intended the reader to gather from the want of a 
breathing over a that I did not quote a single word. 
The printer however, unable to endure Greek symbols 
without breathing or accent, defeated my purpose by 
inserting both. 

The fact that the review was written partly in 
Athens and partly in Smyrna, and that I had not 
with me my own copy of the book, with notes of the 
points which I intended to touch on, must be also my 
excuse for an inaccuracy in the note on p. 195, ‘ too 
late to be of use for Mr. Roberts’s work.’ The article 
in question is noticed at length in his addenda nova, 
p. 877. This inaccuracy does not affect the point 
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which I wished to make: that Mr. Roberts sometimes 
admits restorations and theories from German epigra- 
phists without sufficiently sharp criticism, and that 
no. 24 (p. 60) is an example. 

Had I seen the proofs I should by one or two 
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slight changes of expression have marked more 
clearly my intention in criticising the book, and m 
general impression that its faults were easily correcte 
while its usefulness was certain to be great. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Das Ionische Capitell. Siebenundvierzigstes Pro- 
gramm zum Winckelmannsfeste der archaeologi- 
schen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, von Orro PucHSTEIN. 
Berlin: Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. 3 Mk. 


THE influence of Winckelmann upon the archaeo- 
logical studies of the present age is underrated by 
those who judge of the man by his writings alone. 
Learned and appreciative as his books are, they need, 
it is true, rarely be consulted to-day either by the 
specialist or by the general reader. But as one of the 
earliest and greatest furtherers of practical research 
Winckelmann will always remain, as Puchstein calls 
him in the present essay, ‘our fpws xtiorns.’ 

Winckelmann’s cherished design, the excavation of 
the Olympian altis, has been accomplished by his 
countrymen after a delay of more than a century, 
and its results bear the proudest testimony to his 
insight and suggestiveness. His influence in directing 
attention to the material remains of antiquity is of 
far greater importance than his attainments as a 
chamber scholar. First among the great archaeologists 
of Germany to remove the sphere of his life and 
labours from the dusty libraries of the north to classic 
lands, he is justly celebrated as an intellectual pioneer 
by the very schools upon which he turned his back. 
The Winckelmannsfeste, founded by the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Rome, and held by nearly all the 
German universities, pay an annual tribute to his 
memory. And it is worthy of note that the pro- 
grammes of these festivals, already forming a valuable 
collection of scientific observations, generally deal 
with material, rather than literary, aspects of classic 
learning. They are not such essays as Winckelmann 
himself wrote, but such as he would have written. 
Papers like that by Doerpfeld and his colleagues on 
the employment of terra-cotta revetments in Greek 
architecture, or that by Adler on the original form 
of the Pantheon, are certainly an incomparably rich 
fruit of Winckelmann’s Remarks on the Architecture 
of the Ancients. 

This latest contribution, having for its subject the 
Tonic capital, takes good rank amongst its prede- 
cessors. In a short introduction the writer has him- 
self characterized the plan of his work. It is neither 
a laudatory discourse upon one of the most attractive 
creations of Greek art, nor a revision of the many 
theories which have from time to time been advanced 
to explain the origin of the volute; it is, in the 
main, a critical treatise, in which the Ionic capitals 
hitherto brought to light are classed according to the 
age and geographical distribution of the various 
types. To facilitate this classification the conven- 
tional forms of the member are at the outset defined 
according to the description given by Vitruvius, 
The usual method of the historian of Greek archi- 
tecture is thus reversed. Hereby much has been 
gained. No previous writer has succeeded so well in 
separating the diverse renderings of this decorative 
motif into groups, or in determining the influence 
which certain prominent and individually excellent 


forms have exercised upon the Ionic capitals of the 
later Greek and Roman styles. Thus, to take a single 
instance, the most familiar and in many ways the 
most important type, we can trace the transformation 
of the capital of the Athenian Propylaea—undoubtedly 
to be ascribed in considerable part to the creative 
genius of Mnesikles—through imitations more or less 
close in the temple upon the Ilissos, the prostylos of 
Nike Apteros, and the greater and smaller Propylaea 
of Eleusis, to its utter debasement in the aqueduct 
of Hadrian. It may be remarked, parenthetically, 
that the capital of the Philippeion at Olympia, 
which Puchstein designates as a second Peloponnesian 
type, copes in like manner to be directly dependent 
upon the Athenian model. This form of capital, to 
be called the Mnesiklean, is of peculiar interest to 
us, inasmuch as it was that which, in its debasement, 
was chiefly imitated by the Italian architects of the 
Renaissance, and is even to-day in most common use. 
The present work does not provide us with materials 
for tracing the origin and growth of the Ionic capital 
of the Romans, which Puchstein evidently considers 
to have been based upon the Asiatic style of the 
Diadochi rather than upon any more immediate 
transformation of the Attic. He finds in the third 
book of Vitruvius internal evidence which, it must 
be admitted, makes it probable that the account of 
the Ionic style given by the Roman maestro muratore 
was taken in considerable part from some treatise 
written by Hermogenes, the architect of the temples 
of Magnesia and Teos. Hence it is argued that the 
description of the capital, given in the fifth chapter, 
corresponds to the Asiatic type, which was itself 
more closely related to the Mnesiklean form than 
Puchstein appears to have recognized. In the lack 
of adequate information concerning the first of these 
two monuments, and of trustworthy illustration of 
the second (the drawings of the Teos capital given 
by Revett and Pullan being altogether dissimilar), 
this hypothesis is not capable of definite proof or 
refutation. Nevertheless the Hellenic debasement 
of the Propylaea capital, such as that of the Philip- 
peion, or that which subsequently appeared in Athens 
upon Hadrian’s aqueduct, bears sufficient resemblance 
to the Ionic capital described by Vitruvius to warrant 
the belief that it was the Attic rather than a more 
remote and much less independent form of this 
member which served as a model to the Roman 
imitators of Greek architectural details. Historical 
as well as technical arguments might be adduced in 
support of this view. 

Puchstein seems to the reviewer to have employed 
a truly Procrustean method in dealing with the 
dimensions of the Attic capitals of this series. In 
the endeavour to prove them to have been designed 
in accordance with the Attic foot of 295°7 mm., 
divided into sixteen daktyls, he subjects the actual 
measurements to a distortion which in certain cases 
alters the lengths and heights by fully one-tenth of 
their total amount. The given tables of the sizes of 
the capitals of Athens and Eleusis contain over forty 
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measurements—not a single one of which agrees 
absolutely with its hypothetical length, as calculated 
from units of the Attic foot. The ascertained dimen- 
sions are accordingly adjusted to suit the theory. 
As the calculation is based upon the daktyl, or oc- 
casionally even the half-daktyl, equal to little over 
nine mm., and as the known figures are altered in 
some cases by as much as eleven mm., a very complete 
table of ancient units is the result. In the aesthetics 
of architecture units of measurement and systems of 
proportions are dangerous playthings ! 

It is however in the references to the history of 
the development of the perfected Ionic capital of the 
Greeks that the author seems most at fault. This is 
perhaps a disadvantage of the novel method of treat- 
ment, the inverse of the historical, which in respect 
to the classification of contemporary examples has 
unquestionably led to such good results. To touch 
upon asingle point : all connection is denied between 
the more familiar archaic type and the capital with 
upright volutes, examples of which have been found 
in Cyprus, in the Troad, in Lesbos, and, most 
recently, among the remains upon the acropolis of 
Athens antedating the Persian invasion. This is 
done upon the untenable ground that the horizontal 
spiral is a purely linear ornament, while the vertical 
spiral is nothing more than a floral form in linear 
presentation. It is impossible to admit this artificial 
distinction. No more striking disproof of such a 
theory could be desired than the Ionic capitals of the 
two types, found during the past year side by side, 
and published by Borrmann in the last issue of the 
Antike Denkmaeler. There is nothing whatever in the 
treatment of these characteristic examples to indicate 
that any distinction was made by the archaic designer 
between the two forms, or that the one was of floral 
while the other was of linear origin. There is 
nothing which could tend to prevent an assimilation 
of the two types through the combination of their 
various advantages. Puchstein maintains that the 
canalis of the horizontal variety could not have been 
derived from a transformation of the upright volutes, 
as the juncture of the helices, cutting through the cen- 
tral palmetto, would contradict the regular and con- 
sequential development of Greek architectural forms. 
The fallacy of this argument will be made clear by a 
comparison of the archaic or provincially archaistic 
capital of the Lycian Antiphellos (Fig. 26 in the 
present essay), which, with its inorganic juncture 
between the volutes and its displaced anthemion, 
illustrates a stage of evolution precisely intermediate 
between such capitals as that of Neandreia (Fig. 46) 
on the one hand, and such as that surmounting the 
votive column of Alkimachos (Fig. 6) on the other. 
Let the volute and anthemion of the proto-Ionic 
capital be derived as they may,—whether from 
Assyrian sources, through Cappadocia, Phrygia and 
Phoenicia, or from ornamental renderings of the 
Egyptian lotus, as is maintained in a paper by 
Goodyear (Egyptian origin of the Ionic capital and 
of the Anthemion, in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, July—Dec., 1887), published  sub- 
sequently to Puchstein’s essay,—it is plain that both 
the vertical and horizontal varieties are to be placed 
in the same rank, and that it was solely through 
the combination ofa projecting kyma with the volutes, 
common to both, that the Greeks developed those 
inimitable masterpieces—the Ionic capitals of the 
Athenian Propylaea and Erechtheion. 

JosEPH THACHER CLARKE. 


Tuerocritus VII. Haters AND Pyxa.— 
Among the inscriptions I have met with here, and 


which I hope to publish shortly, are three which give 
us information about the places mentioned in the 7th 
Idyll of Theocritus. The first, found in the village 
of Pyli,! is a resolution, in which a gold crown is 
conferred upon a by ‘rol ev 
ddup Tay ‘Adevtiwy Kal rol Kal Tol -yéwp- 
yebvres év “Adevti kal TéAn is obviously the 
ancient form of the name of the village now usually 
written TImAi. TMéAn formed part of the deme of 
Haleis. Haleis proper—the village or district which 
gave its name to the deme—is evidently to be sought 
in the plain near the Halike or Salt-lake: the whole 
territory of the deme probably corresponded roughly 
to that of the modern village. 

Theocritus and his two friends were walking to 
Haleis, They had not gone half way when they met 
Lycidas, who accompanied them for a short distance 
and then turned to the left, and went on to Mvéa. 
Beneath the village of Asphendiu, at the spot where 
the high-road crosses the second river to the E. of the 


Halike, I found two tomb-stones erected by the ‘ Sauos_ 


6 butiwrav.’ It is probable that the deme of #véa 
was conterminous with that of “AAes, and that its 
territory included the hill-village of Aspendus (evi- 
dently an ancient name) and the plain to the E. of 
the salt lake. The spot where Theocritus and Lycidas 
parted must have been situated in this deme, so we 
must suppose that there was a village of #vg@ which 
gave its name to the deme, and which lay to the S. of 
the direct road to Haleis. Should we restore véas for 
Mvgas in the text of Theocritus (vii. 130)? I have no 
access here to the Scholiast, who, it seems, gives us 
some information. 

I should like to be able to identify the paradise de- 
scribed in the beautiful lines at the close of the poem. 
It may have been to the N.W. of the hill marked 
680 ft. in the chart, where there is a spring abundant 
enough to turn a mill in the summer time. But 
neglect has robbed the site of its charm, for the water, 
formerly carried away by an aqueduct, has been 
allowed to stagnate in the low ground to the N., and 
now in order to realise the description of Theocritus 
we must go up to the lovely villages of Pyli, and 
Asphendiu, where we still find, not indeed wine to 
make Polyphemus dance, but multitude of running 
waters, and the deep shade of ancient trees. 

Cos, June 25. W. R. Paton. 


[The Scholiast to 1. 180 says of Mvgas : Mvéa dijyos 
Tis Ka, oftws dvouaCsuevos, mapa thy 
Tov ‘HpakAéous Thy Trav yevouéyvny. Another 
Scholiast says : of toy év K@ of rérov, ev 
& ’AwdédAAwvos, ap’ ob Aéyerat Thy 
mérews, ap’ ob Kal Kal Mav: 
Sita tis Gv. yap Epuyer ‘Hpaxdjs, aloyns 
tav so that the substitution 
of évéas for Mvéas in the text, as Mr. Paton suggests, 
is probably justifiable. As to Haleis, we are merely 
told that it might be either the place or the deme of 
that name in Kos: and the derivation is given var- 
iously as tivos “Adevros, amd ‘Adevtlou tivds 
Baoiréws, and "AAUyTov C.S.] 


British Museum. 


The arrangement of the terra-cottas in the Room 
recently vacated by the collection of Glass and 
Majolica is now nearly completed ; and the Old Print 
Room, which is intended for the exhibition of the 
fine collection of Greek and Roman reliefs, is under- 
going the necessary alterations. The floor of the 
new Room, which it is hoped will be finished by the 


t Refer throughout to the Admiralty chart of the island. 
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new year, will be on the same level with that of the 
Elgin Room, from which it will be entered: the 
present windows in the west wall will be done away 
with, suitable skylights taking their place. 


ACQUISITIONS OF BritisH Museum. 


1. A series of thirty-four vases from excavations in 
Cyprus, presented by Colonel Falkland Warren, R.A., 
and consisting of the following classes :— 

a. Vases of dull red unglazed ware of the so-called 
‘Hissarlik’ type: the surface has sometimes a rough 
hand polish: the ornament is usually raised and 
consists of geometric patterns of lines, zigzags, &c. 
The principal specimens of this class are two large 
bowls, such as are still used in the island for standing 
milk in, with spout and rudimentary handle: one 
specimen is in the form of a cow’s horn, pierced for 
suspension. 

b. A vase of the same character, with geometric 
patterns formed by incised dots and lines, 

c. Vases of finer technique, of which the surface 
takes a very high polish: mostly of a brilliant red 
ware, which in some cases becomes brownish-black, 
and in two instances has a deep lustrous black, which 
appears to depend on the degree of baking: the 
ornament consists of incised lines and circles. It 
seems probable that the black specimens of this ware, 
which resemble the finest Wedgwood pottery, and of 
which the clay is black all through, are the imme- 
diate ancestors of the Bucchero or Polledrara ware, 
one branch of which seems to have been localised in 
Mytilene, judging from the inscribed fragments of it 
from Naukratis now in the British Museum. 

d, An askos on three feet, with geometric patterns 
painted on it. 

All the above are from one series of tombs at 
Paraskeui, and are probably nearly contemporary : 
they represent the earlier classes of Cypriote pottery. 

e. An oinochoe, similar to class c, of fine black 
polish, decorated with an archaic serpent in relief : 
probably also from Paraskeui. 

Jf. An oinochoe of drab ware of a late period: from 
Karpas. 

With the above series came specimens of mosaic 
tesserae from Curium. 

2. A bowl of red Roman ware, with stamped 
designs of Venus seated to r. alternately with Silenus 
standing to r. and playing on double flute: from 
Auvergne. 

3. a. A marble altar of cylindrical form, decorated 
with a festoon of flowers in relief, supported upon 
four bulls’ heads: inscribed in letters of a good period 


OAAMOS////: from Knidos. 

b. A similar altar, encircled with a snake carved 
in relief : also from Knidos, 

c-e. Three fragments of a large marble sarcophagus 
carved with reliefs which may have represented the 
labours of Herakles: on one of these fragments is the 
upper part of a figure carrying an animal on his 
shoulders : on another are the feet of a human figure 
and a boar’s head. 

J, g. Two fragments of a sarcophagus with a relief 
finely carved, representing a partridge among flowers 
and grapes. 

h, An object in marble, rudely carved in the form 
of a bearded head (?). 

i. Marble hinge of a rock-tomb door. 

k. A fictile oinochoe of the Roman period, deco- 
rated with a garland in relief. 

The above are all from the ancient Lydae or 
Lissai (see C.R. 1888, p. 189). 

1. Stone dowel from the drum of a column: from 
Thasos, 


m,n. Iron hammer and lead tool, found on the 
site of the temple at the marble quarry of Thasos. 

o. Fragment of a large fictile pithos, showing the 
method of construction upon a framework of lead : 
from Thasos. 

p. Marble fragment of the hand of a colossal 
statue, giving the tips of two fingers: from Thasos. 

q. A series of objects in terra-cotta, including nine 
amphora handles: from Samothrace. 

4. Scaraboid from Tarsus, with intaglio represent- 
ing a youth stooping to fasten his sandal. 

5. Terra-cotta statuette of Pan, found at Tanagra. 

6. a, 6. Ivory knife-handle and saw, from Smyrna. 

ce. Garnet intaglio with Indian design and Greek 
letters, 

d. Stone lamp, from Sardes. 

e. Foot of bowl of red ware, with stamped de- 
signs; male figure standing between two busts: from 
Alexandria. 

J. Bronze bezel of ring with intaglio: male head to 
left: from Beyrit. 

7. A series of antiquities obtained by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie in the necropolis of Hawara in the Fayoum, 
and presented to the Museum by Jesse Haworth, Esq. 

a. A series of limestone slabs and fragments, wit 
inscriptions, principally sepulchral. 

b. A series of fragments of wooden tablets prepared 
with wax and partly inscribed with late Greek 
characters. 

c. Terra-cotta vase for holding crocodile food, as is 
shown by the Greek inscription painted on it. 

d. Five terra-cotta vases and coins found with 
them. 

e. Three terra-cotta incense burners. 

J. Stone incense burner. 

g. Sixteen terra-cotta vases of Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, 

kh. Fragment of ware which has been decorated in 
blue and purple glaze: this would seem to be Arab, 
were it not from a cemetery where there is no Arab 
work of any kind: a piece of similar coloured ware, 
Mr. Petrie informs me, was found in a house at 
Nebesheh of the Ptolemaic period, together with coins. 

Large terra-cotta ammphora. 

k. Small figure of Cupid in lead. 

8. A second series from the same site as No. 7, 
presented by H. Martyn Kennard, Esq. 

a. A mummy with the face covered by the portrait 
of a girl, painted on a thin cedar-wood panel: an 
excellent example of Greek encaustic painting of the 
third century, A.D. The Oriental Department has 
acquired from the same source an excellent specimen, 
of which the mummy case is in red with Egyptian 
ornamentation and an inscription ’"Apreuldwpos edpoxe 
in gilt. 

Revue Archéologique. March—April, 1888. Paris. 

1. Darin and Héron de Villefosse: statuette in 
white clay from Caudebec-Lis-Elbeuf: plate. 2. 
Clermont-Ganneau : Sarcophagus from Sidon repre- 
senting the myth of Marsyas: with epitaph of Im- 
= period : two plates. 9. de Launay : geological 
history of Lesbos and Thasos: two maps. x 
Reinach : list of Roman oculists mentioned on stamps. 
11. Flouet: the god with the hammer: cut. 

C. 8. 

The same. May—June, 1888. 

1. Collignon: marble head from Tralles in the 
Constantinople Museum : plate. 2. Deloche: signet 
rings of the Merovingian period. 8. de la Blanchére : 
slabs of terra-cotta with painted reliefs, found in 
Africa, 5. Goutzwiller: the Venus of Mandeure. 
7. Reinach: Chronique d’Orient. 

Cc. 8. 
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Gazette Archéologique. Nos. 3—4. 1888. Paris. 


1. Maury: the bronze situlae of the museums of 
Este and of Bologna: plateandcut. 8. Podschialow : 
bronze amphora-handle with mask of Medusa in the 
Hermitage Museum: plate. 4. Theoxenou: excava- 
tions on the Akropolis at Athens: three plates (the 
bearded bronze head, and three archaic statues of 
women). Cc. 8. 


The same. Nos. 5—6. 


1. Theoxenou: excavations on the Akropolis at 
Athens: plate (marble head ofa woman). 3. Deglane : 
the palace of the Caesars on the Palatine: plate (re- 
production of Piranesi’s plan, 1787). Cc. S. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1888. Athens. 


1. Schuchhardt : the Macedonian colonies between 
Hermos and Kaikos: three cuts. 2. Mommsen: re- 
lief from Kula: cut. 3. Humann: the hill of Tan- 
talos on Sipylos: plate (view of the Tantalis, and the 
Kybele statue on Sipylos), and seven cuts. 4. Cich- 
orius: sixty-two Greek inscriptions from Lesbos. 
5. Judeich and Dérpield: the sanctuary of the Kabiri 
at Thebes: (a) the plan of the shrine (with sketch 
map): (6) the temple (with plate and four cuts). 6. 
Dorpfeld: the stoa of Eumenes in Athens. 7. Lol- 
ling : inscription from Pharsalos. 8. Wolters: archaic 
inscription from Boeotia : and fragment ofan Athenian 
painted cup: cut. 9. Record of excavations at 
Athens, Thebes, Ikaria, and Mantineia. Ss. 


Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1888. Roma. 


Part 1V.—1. Lanciani : notes on ancient buildings 
affected by the operations of the Board of Works in 
Rome. 2. Gatti: record of inscriptions, &c., found 
in Rome. 38. Guidi: bibliography : reviews of three 
archaeological books published in Rome. 

Part V.—1. Huelsen: three views of the ruins of 
the Forum Romanum, drawn by Martin Heemskerk 
(1478-1574), with three plates. 2. Lanciani: notes 
on ancient buildings, continued. 8. Gatti: record of 
inscriptions, &c., found in Rome: in the Forum 
Romanum have been found the remains of a triumphal 
arch, erec‘ed in honour of Augustus A.U.C. 734: 
and in the cemetery of Priscilla (via Salaria) an 
hypogeum of early form, which had been decorated 
with marbles and mosaics : with inscriptions showing 
that it belonged to nobles of the gens Acilia. 4. 
Visconti: antiquities found in Rome: including 
statues of Jupiter, Aesculapius (probably a copy of a 
famous type), Mercury, Bacchus, and Cupid (Alex- 
andrine) ; an Egyptian priest, and Apollo: and several 
statues from other sites. C. 8. 


Archacological Institute of America. Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


Volumes II.-III. The Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor, by J. R. Sitlington Sterrett. Boston 1888. 

A list of 651 inscriptions, collected by the author 
during tours made by him in 1884 and 1885 in ancient 
Cilicia, Lycaonia, Isauria, and Pisidia: with two 
maps, made from his observations and measurements 
by H. Kiepert. 

Volume LV. Boston, 1881. 

1. Miller: the theatre of Thoricus: preliminary 
report: seven plates. 2. Cushing: the theatre of 
Thoricus, supplementary report. 3, Allen: Greek 
versification in Inscriptions, 38. Crow: the Athenian 
Pnyx: with a survey and notes by J. Th. Clarke. 
5. Lewis: notes on Attic vocalism, Cc. 8. 


American Journal of Archaeology, 1887. vol. iii. 
Nos. 3, 4. 


1. Emerson: the portraiture of Alexander the 
Great (continued) : explains the analogy of Alexander 
heads to certain Triton and Giant heads by a tendency 
in the art of the Diadochi which evolved out of 
mythology this un-hellenic type as suitable to a prince 
of barbarian race: two plates. 2. Merriam: painted 
sepulchral stelae from Alexandria: plate. 3. Gaod- 
year: Egyptian origin of the Ionic capital and of the 
Anthemion : demonstrates from early vases of Cyprus, 
Melos, &c., and from comparison with the Assyrian 
Proto-Ionic, which, like the Assyrian rosette, and 
most of the floral forms of early Greek vases, are 
lotus derivatives: twelve plates. 4. Merriam : 
Greek inscriptions published in 1886-7. 5. Mar- 

uand: the silver patera from Kourion in New 

ork, compared with the Palestrina example : plate. 
6. Ward : notes on oriental antiquities. 7. Ramsay : 
antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the border lands. 
8. Schreiber: notes from Italian museums: two 
plates. Correspondence. News. Summary of dis- 
coveries, &c. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1888. Vol. ix. No. 1. 


1. Cecil Smith: two vase pictures of sacrifices : 
the fragment (B. M. Cat. 804*) is a sacrifice to Athene, 
with perhaps the signature of an artist : and a sug- 
gestion for the Selene of the Parthenon : two plates, 
one cut. 2. P. Gardner: Hector and Andromache 
on a r.f. vase: mythical scenes on vases: cut. 
3. Ridgeway: metrological notes: (a) the stadion, 
anciently called adAos, was the length of the furrow 
in ploughing: (4) the Roman system of money 
(pecunia) was like the Greek, based on the ox. 
4. Farnell: some museums of northern Europe: 
notes made on a recent tour in Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg: one plate, three cuts. 5. P. 
Gardner: countries and cities in ancient art : repre- 
sented by (a) guardian deities, (6) eponymous figure 
or founder, (c) allegorical figure, (@) a Tyche or 
Fortuna: plate. 6. Bent: discoveries during a 
recent cruise along the south coast of Asia Minor: 
two cuts. 7. Hicks: two decrees of Lissae, and 
a new artist’s name from Anaphe, discovered by Mr. 
Bent. 8. Bury: the Lombards and Venetians in 
Euboia. 9. Harrison: archaeology in Greece, 
1887-8. Reviews. c.S. 


Annuaire de la Sociélé frangaise de Numismatique. 
May—June, 1888. 

No articles on classical numismatics. The prices 
realised at the sale of the fine Quelen collection of 
Roman coins are given, pp. 269--279. 


Zeitschrift fir Numismatik, vol. xvi. Parts 1 and 2, 
1888. 


A. Von Sallet, ‘The acquisitions of the Royal 
Coin-cabinet from April 1, 1887, to April 1, 1888.’ 
Of the 781 specimens acquired, 99 belong to the 
Greek, and 8 to the Roman series. Among these 
are :—1. A unique tetradrachm of Samothrace with 
the types, Head of Pallas and Kybele seated, as on 
the didrachms. 2. A rare bronze coin of Saumacus, 
probably a Scythian dynast of the period of Mithra- 


dates VI. (obv. Head of Helios. Rev. BAZI ZAY 


Thunderbolt). 3. A new denomination (didrachm) of 
the silver coinage of Stratonicea in Caria (obv. Head 
of Zeus. Rev. Artemis holding torch). 4. Bronze 


coin inscribed KET formerly attributed to Ceramus 
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in Caria, but now to Etenna in Pamphylia. 5. A 
rare bronze coin of Dioclea in Phrygia (obv. Elaga- 
balus. rev. Demeter standing). 6. Important 
additions to the Bactrian series, including an unpub- 
lished silver coin with an obverse relating to Arche- 
laus, and a reverse to Philoxenus, showing that these 
rulers were contemporary. —Rhousopoulos, ‘Mer@aAol : 
a new mint.’ A bronze coin in the Berlin collection 
thus inscribed: (obv. Head of Zeus, rev. Fore-part 
of horse springing from rock). The Mer@adoi were 
hitherto only known from a mention in a Thessalian 
inscription. 

Review.—Von Sallet’s Beschreibung of the Berlin 
collection, vol. i., by R. W. 

Warwick WRrorTH. 


The Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd_ ser. viii. 
pt. 2, 1888, 
J. P. Six, ‘Monnaies grecques, inédites et incer- 


vol. 
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97-137. (1) Phlius, (2) Pheneus ; Tha- 
liadae. Six proposes new attributions of archaic 
coins to Phlius and Pheneus. (3) Tissaphernes ; 
Orontes. A well known silver stater in the British 
Museum (Head’s Guide to the Coins of the Ancients, 
pl. xix. no. 27) with a portrait-head in Persian 
head-dress (Reverse, BAIA Lyre) generally attri- 
buted to Colophon is given by Six to Iasos in Caria, 
and he sees in the portrait the famous satrap Tissa- 
phernes. (4) Issos. (5) Cyprus. (6) Baalram King 
of Citium; Baalmelek II. (7) Sabaces satrap of 
Egypt.—Reviews :—Sallet’s ‘ Beschreibung’ (Berlin 
coin cabinet), vol. i, by B. V. Head; Giel’s 
‘Kleine Beitrige zur antiken Numismatik Siidruss- 
lands,’ by W. Wroth :—Miscellanea: ‘Find of Ro- 
man coins on Great Orme’s head,’ 17 coins of Gallie- 
nus, Victorinus, Tetricus and Carausius. 

W. Wrorn. 


taines,’ PP. 


SUMMARIES OF 


Athenaeum: 4 Aug. review of Newman's Politics 
—18 Aug. review of Shute’s History of the Aristote- 
lian writings—25 Aug. note by F. W. Walker on 
root ‘reb’ in Latin ; review of Roberts’ Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy—15 Sept. review of Warr’s Echoes 
of Hellas, 


Academy : 23 June, review of King and Cookson’s 
Principles of Sound and Inflexion in Greck and Latin 
by Prof. Wilkins.—7 July, notice of school books and 
review of Rawlins’ and Inge’s Eton Latin Grammar 
by F. Haverfield—21 July, review of three philolo- 
gical books by P. Regnaud, K. Bruchmann, and V. 
Henry by Prof. Sayee—11 Aug. Prof. G. F. Browne 
writes further on the Cod. Amiatinus—25 Aug. noti- 
ces of Ussing’s Plautus III. 2. ete. 


Rheinisches Museum, vol. xliii. part 2. con- 
tains :— 


J. Bruns, Lucian’s philosophische Satiren. 11. ‘ Trac- 
ing the development of L’s anti-philosophic vein.’— 
O. Crusius, Avdraro. ‘A full anapaestic 
system but with certain feet replaced by pauses’— 
O. Apelt, Gorgias bet Pseudo- Aristoteles und bei Sextus 
Empiricus. ‘The testimony of pseud-Arist. de Melisso 
&e. ¢.5,6, on G.’s work rep) rod wh rep) picews 
is more valuable than that of Sextus Emp. (Math, vii. 
65-87).’ Proved chiefly by internal evidence.—K. 
Lugebil, Zur Frage iiber die Accentuation der Worter 
und Wortformen im Greichischen. 11. The tradition 
equally unreliable in the case of words out of use in, 
or later than, the Alexandrian epoch.—H. Nissen, Die 
Abfassungszett von Arrians Anabasis. ‘ The first part 
later than 165 A.D., the second than 167 A.p.’ Proof 
from the references to Lucian and to contemporary 
events. —R. Ellis, De codice Priapeorum Vaticano 
2876.—F. Blass, Demosthenische Studien. Rhythmic 
law asa factor in critical emendation.—F. Buecheler, 
Conicctanea.—F. Schoell, Ueber das Original von 
Plautus Rudens, nebst einigen weiteren epikritischen 
Bemerkungen. ‘ Probably the Tjpa, mentioned as by 
Diphilus in a scholium (cod. Paris, suppl, gr. 676).’ 
Replies to Seyffert. 

Miscellen :— 

E. Rohde, Hin griechisches Mérchen. The Greek 
version of the legend in Lang’s Custom and Myth, pp. 
79, 80.—O. Crusius, De inseriptione Imbria versibus 


PERIODICALS. 


inclusa.—C. Wachsmuth, Die Diabathra in Alex- 
andria, A new reference (in cod. Paris. suppl. gr. 676) 
with conclusions from it.—E. Wolfflin, Adellanen wnd 
Mimentitel. On the suffix -arius, and the use of elass- 
names in the singular.—G. Amsel, Hine Erwaihnung 
Catulls bei Notker. —PB. Barwinski, De Dracontio Catulli 
imitatore. ‘Dracontius had read at least the epitha- 
lamium Thetidis.’ Parallels quotel—M. Hertz, Der 
Name des ersten Rémischen Geschichtschreibers aus 
dem Stande der Freigelassenen. ‘1. Voltacilius Pitho- 
laus.’ Ref. to Suet. Rhet. 3. Macrob. Sat. IZ. 2. 13.— 
R. Hirzel, Hine Symposium des Asconius. Suidas 
s.v. ‘Amixios Mdapxos.—B. Bunte, Zu Tacitus Ger- 
mania, ¢. 40. ‘nuitones is corrupt for uitones. Due to 
w being written wu.—Etymologisches :—1. Th. Au- 
frecht ‘probus=pro- bo- a/@e- ef. sense of pradhana, 
2. F. Vogel, ‘ vestibulum = vesti-stibulum = Vesta + 
stabulum.’ 


Philologische Rundschau, 1888. 

1, A. Lange, De conjunctivi et optativi usu Thucy- 
dideo (Sitzler). A valuable contribution towards a 
grammar of the Greek Historians. Swoboda, De 
Demosthenis quae feruntur prooemiis (Fox). An 
attempt to prove (1) That the proems are all by one 
hand. (2) That they are by an author acquainted 
with and somewhat later than Demosthenes. Simon, 
Xenophon-Studien (Hansen). A thorough and careful 
inquiry into the use of a number of words in Xenophon. 
Gilbert, Quaestiones criticae et exegeticae ad Ovidii 
Heroides (Zingerle). Stimulating when not wholly 
convincing. Corpus Scriptorum Lcclesiasticorum, 
Paulinus Petricordiensis, Petschenig, Orientius, R. 
Ellis, Paulinus Pellaeus, Brandes, Victor and Proba 
Schenk] (Baehrens). The reviewer finds the editors per- 
haps tooconservative, and suggests other emendations. 
Luchs, Emendationwm Livianarum pars tertia ( Luter- 
bacher). The author has carried still further his pre- 
vious good services towards the third decade of Livy in 
these suggestions on books xxi.—xxv. Persson, Studia 
Etymologica (Stolz). An attempt to collect the Indo- 
European formations from the pronominal stem wra. 
The writer carries his theories too far. Tycho Momm- 
sen, Beitrige zu der Lehre von der griechischen Pra- 
positionen (Sittl). A continuation of his valuable work 
on ovy, wera and dua. Richard Volkmann, Gottfried 
Bernhardy (Rettig). Excellent. 
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2. Fick, Hesiods Gedichte in urspriinglicher Sprach- 
form wiederhergestellt (Sittl). Valuable, if for nothing 
else, at any rate as a stimulus to discussion of the 
subject. A. Holder, Avient Carmina (xxx.) Gives 
a complete apparatus criticus, an accurate index, and 
a full list of previous writings on the subject. Kaerst, 
Forschungen zur Geschichte Alexander des Grossen. 
(Bauer). The most valuable contribution yet made to 
the discussion of the sources of the History of Alex- 
ander. Wecklein, Sophokles Aias, 2nd ed. (Fox). 
Both text and notes are carefully revised. The re- 
viewer disapproves most of the readings suggested, 
and proposes some emendations of his own. 

8. Vahlen, Longinus de Sublimitate (Brambs). 
Closely follows Jahn, but is more conservative. The 
reviewer approves the text as a whole, but criticizes a 
few of the readings. Miicke, Zu Arrians und Epiktets 
Sprach-gebrauch, (Stich). Deals chiefly with the pre- 
positions, and will be of use towards a grammar of 
the historians, Delbriick, Die Perser-kriege wid die 
Burgunder-kriege (Brancke). Indispensable to every 
student of Herodotus. 

4. Ribbeck, Geschichte der rimischen Dichtung, 
(Mihly). The reviewer considers the translation below 
the level of the rest of the work, and dissents from 
Prof. Ribbeck’s opinions on certain points, yet praises 
the work warmly as a whole. 

Holder, Herodoti Historiae, Vol. 11. (Schlichteisen). 
The spelling, as in Vol. I. is inconsistent. The 
criticism of the text is sensible, and perhaps too 
conservative. A few furtheremendations aresuggested. 
Striller, De Stoicorwm studiis rhetoricis (Miicke). A 
useful contribution to the history of Greek and Roman 
oratory. Zingerle, Kleine philologische Abhandlungen 
(Mohr). Contains (1) An account of an Innsbruck 
MS. of Juvenal. (2) Critical suggestions. (3) Quota- 
tions from the Latin bible in Hilarius. (4) Contribu- 
tions to Lexicography chiefly from Hilarius. 

5. Hodgkin, The letters of Cussiodorus translated, 
(Hasenstab). The translation is made not always quite 
correctly from an unsatisfactory text, still for general 
readers the work will have its worth. Kammer, 
Untersuchungen betreffend Gestinge M, N, 2, O der 
Ilias (Frey). The treatise contains much that is 
interesting and instructive, though the results of the 
criticism cannot always be accepted. Domaszewski, 
Hygini gromatici liber (Foerster). The edition, though 
open to objections in detail, marks a distinct advance. 
Giinther, Zeugnisse wnd Proteste iiber tragische Kunst, 
(Thiele). Worthy of the careful consideration of all 
who are interested in the subject of Tragedy. 

6. Simmons, Ovidii Metamorphoseon xiii. and 
xiv. (Zingerle). Is redeemed from being a mere 
school-book, partly by the collection of parallel 
passages, and chiefly by the new MSS, readings and 
conjectures contributed by Mr. Robinson Ellis. 

Meier and Schoemann, Der Altische Prozess neu 
bearbeitet von Lipsius (Rettig). Is on the same level 
of excellence as the rest of the series, which it finally 
completes. Schneidawind, Der Inhalts-accusativ in 
griechischen Prosaikern (Sitzler). A useful contribution. 
Tiele, Babylonisch-assyrische Geschichte (Hansen). 
A careful and intelligent account containing all the 
more recent discoveries. Késtlin, Geschichte der 
Ethik. The work of a philosopher, who combines 
philological learning with historical method. 


7. Cohn, Zu den Parémographien (Sitzler). An 
account of several MSS. in Florence and Paris, giv- 
ing many new and valuable readings and occasionally 
new proverbs. Schoendorffer, De genuina Catonis de 
agri cultura forma. Pt. I. de Syntaxi Catonis, 
(Heidrich). A careful and fairly complete analysis of 
the syntax of Cato, though some important points 
are overlooked. Stein, Die Psychologie der Stoa, Vols. 
I, and II. (Achelis). Warmly recommended. 

8. Schmelzer, Sophokles Tragédien, Philoctetes 
(Miller). Interesting from a literary point of view, 
but critically untrustworthy. Schoell, Plauti Captiv, 
(Redslob). The reviewer while criticizing a large 
number of details, and suggesting alternative read- 
ings, fully recognises the great value of the edition. 
Ring, Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri, (Landgraf). The 
Paris MS., on which the text is based, is far superior 
to any other, but the editor is not equal to his task. 
The reviewer points out a number of defects and gives 
conjectures of his own.  Sittl, Geschichte der griech- 


ischen Litteratur bis auf Alexander, Vol. II. (8). . 


Warmly recommended. L. v. Schroder, Griechische 
Gétter und Heroen, Aphrodite (Curschmann). Connects 
Aphrodite with the Indian Apsaras and German 
Walkyren. 

9. Weck, Homeri Odyssea 4-6 and 7-9 (Schirmer). 
Both the critical and exegetical notes contain many 
valuable suggestions. Schanz, Platonis Opera, Sophista 
(Nusser). The text is carefully based on the best MSS. 
Band T. The reviewer approves most of the readings 
suggested, and adds a few conjectures of his own. 
Sandys, Ciceronis Orator ad Brutum (Harnecker). 
Thorough and complete from every point of view. 
Zingerle, Livy ii—v. (Luterbacher). Attaches less 
value to the Medicean MS. than previous editions. 
The readings suggested are examined in detail. Duruy, 
Geschichte Roms von Aktium bis zwm Einbruch der 
Barbaren (pts. 25—43). On the same high level as 
the earlier parts. Funk, Doctrina dwodecim Aposto- 
lorwm (Rénsch). Perhaps the fullest and most com- 
plete of the many works on the subject. Bie, Die 
Musen in der Antiken Kunst (Weizsiicker). Useful 
and interesting. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxx. 1—3. 


J. Wackernagel Miscellen zur griechischen Gram 
matik (continued) discusses (16) theory of consonantal 
assimilation, to prove that mu, Bu, pu after a lon 
vowel become after ashort vowel are | 
to wu, (17) frra (18) &uBAvds as connected with 
Bedrtiwy, (19) passive aorists in -Onv, (20) trevor, (21) 
oluat.—W. Meyer on the quantity and quality of 
Latin vowels, with reference to the Romance lan- 

uages.—K, F, Johansson on xépas and its cognates, — 

. Thurneysen: vocalic z becomes in Gk. @ after 
labials, elsewhere i. 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique. VI. 4. 


M. Bréal on two new Oscan inscriptions.—F. de 
Saussure : for cwppdropes* in Hesych. 
read owppdrepot.—M. Bréal ‘ Phonétique syntactique,’ 
and various etymologies.—L. Job : the Latin subjunct- 
ive in -am which he would derive everywhere by 
analogy from sistam when the @ is radical. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristophanes, Three Plays of : The Politics of Aris- 
totle : Virgil’s Aeneid. Cr. 8vo. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Cacsar: De Bello Civili, an easy abridgment of, 
by H. Awdry, M.A. with maps and plans, 16mo. 
pp. 175. Rivington. 2s. 6d. 

— The Gallic War, Books I. and II. edited by the 
Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 16mo. pp. 123. 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 

Demosthenes: Oration on the Crown, translated, 
with notes, &c. by Charles Rann Kennedy. With a 
blbliographical introduction. Bohn’s Select Library. 
12mo. pp. 124. Bell and Son. 1s. 6d. 

Euripides, Plays, with introductions by Henry 
Morley. Cr. 8vo, Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Gellius. Stories from Aulus Gellius : being selections 
and adaptations from the Noctes Atticae. Edited, 
with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies for the use 
of lower forms, by the Rev. G. H. Nall. 18mo. 
pp. 150. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXII. with Introduction and Notes by 
M. T. Tatham, M.A. 12mo. pp. 148. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 6d. 

Phaedrus. Fables, Books I. and II. with an Intro- 
par Notes, anda Vocabulary. Post 8vo. pp. 90. 
Gill, 1s. 

Plato, easy selections from. By Arthur Sidgwick. 
16mo. pp. 152. Rivington. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN 


Aars (J.) Das Gedicht des Simonides in Platons 
Protagoras. (Aus Christiania Videnskabs For- 
handlinger.) 8vo. 16 pp. Christiania. Dybwad. 
70 Pf. 


Anselme (M. a’). Du héros phénicien Cadmus et de 
sa famille. Vol. I. 8vo. x. 231 pp. Tours. 

Aristotle, Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca edita 
consilio et auctoritate academiae literarum regiae 
borussicae. Vol. XVII. 8vo. Berlin. Inhalt: 
Johannis Philoponi in Aristotelis physicorum 
libros V. posteriores commentaria, ed. Hieron. 
Vitelli. pp. 495-997. 19 Mk. 

Arnim (H. von) Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alex- 
andria. VII. pp. 142. Berlin. Weidmann. 4 Mk. 
No. 11. Philol. Untersuchungen hrsg. v. A. Kiess- 
ling und W. Wilamowitz-Mollendortff. 

Becker (R.) Sophocles quemadmodum sui temporis 
res publicas ad describendam heroicam aetatem 
alhibuerit. Pars 1. 8vo. 92 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Berthelot (A.) et Didier. Histoire intérieure de 
Rome jusqu’a la bataille d’Actium tireé des Rémi- 
schen Alterthiimer de L. Lange. Vol. II. 8vo. 
774 pp. Paris. Picard. 

Blase (H.) Geschichte des Irrealis im Lateinischen, 
zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Afrikani- 
schen Lateins. 8vo. iv. 79 pp. Erlangen, Deichert, 


Mk. 2. 

Boltz (A.) Hellenisch die allgemeine Gelehrten- 
sprache der Zukunft. 8vo, x. 325 pp. Leipzig. 
Friedrich. Mk. 6. 

Brandenburger (I.) De Antiphontis Rhamnusii 
tetralogiis. 4to. 20 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 75 Pf. 
Brandt (H.) Zur Erklarung des Sophocles. 4to. 

48 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 1 Mk. 20. 

Bréal (M.) Mémoire sur l’origine des mots fas, jus 
et lex, 4to. 11 pp. Paris, ZHxtr. Mém. d’Acad. 
des Inscriptions. 


Raven (J. H.) Latin Exercises, in the Oratio Obliqua. 
16mo, pp. 95. Rivington. 1s, 6d. 

Tacitus, Annals. Book I. with a literal interlinear 
translation by P. Meyer-Warlon. 18mo. pp. 108. 
Cornish. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Terence, Comedies. Construed literally and word for 
word by Rev. Dr. Gill. Vol. I. The Andria and 
Eunuchus. 18mo. pp. 156. Cornish. Sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon, Anabasis. Book II. edited for the use of 
Schools, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by A. S. Walpole. 18mo. pp. 98. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

—— Anabasis. Book III. with Introduction, Notes, 
&c. by J. Marshall. 12mo. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

—— Anabasis, Selections from Book IV. Edited 
for the use of Schools, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 18mo. pp. 106. Elementary 
Classics. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

—— Anabasis, Book V. with map. 16mo. pp. 56-94, 
6d. : with Notes and Vocabulary, 1s. Rivington’s 
Greek texts. 

—— Cyropaedia. Book V. with literal interlinear 
translation by T. J. Arnold. 18mo. pp. 96. Cor- 
nish. Sewed. 2s, 6d. 

—— Hellenica, Book I. II. with Introduction and 
notes by G. E. Underhill, M.A. 12mo. 186. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 


BOOKS. 


Bréal (M.) et Person (L.) Grammaire latine élémen- 
taire. 16mo. viii. 276 pp. Paris. 2 fres. 

Brinkmann (B.) De Antiphontis oratione de choreuta 
commentatio philologica. 8vo. 78 pp. Jena. 
Pohle. Mk. 2. 

Brochard (V.) Les arguments de Zénon d’Elée 
contre le mouvement. 8vo. 16 pp. Paris. Picard. 
Extr. Comptes rendus de l’Acad. des sciences 
morales et politiques. 

Canet (V.) Les institutions d’Athénes. 2 vols. 
12mo, viii. 656, 632 pp. Paris. Lefort. 

Cartault (A.) La vie et les travaux de M. Eug 
Benoist. 5vo. 32 pp. Extr. Instruction Publique. Paris, 

Chatelain (E.) Paléographie des classiques latins 
Part VI. Horace. 15 plates. folio. Paris, Hachette 
15 fres. 

Cicero, Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino oratio, scholarum 
in usum ed. A. Kornitzer. 12mo. v. 72 pp. 
Wien. Gerold’s Sohn. 60 Pfg. 

orationes pro T. Annio Milone, pro Q. Ligario, 

om rege Deiotaro, scholarum in usum ed. A. 
Cornitzer. 12mo. vi. 116 pp. ibid. 80 Pfg. 

Cichorius (C.) Rom und Mytilene. 8vo. 66 pp. 
1 pl. Leipzig. Teubner. Mk. 2. 

Comicorum Atticorum fragmenta ed. Kock. Vol. 
III. Novae Comoediae fragmenta. Pars II. 
comicorum incertae aetatis fragmenta ; fragmenta 
incertorum poetarum ; indices ; supplementa. 8vo. 
xix. 756 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. Mk. 16. 

Commentationes philologae quibus Ottoni Ribbeckio 
sexagesimum aetatis magisterii Lipsiensis decimum 
annum exactum congratulantur discipuli Lipsienses. 
8vo. iv. 557 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 12 Mk. 

Contains 28 long and 18 short dissertations. 

Crinagorae Mytilenaei epigrammata, ed. prolego- 
menis, commentario, verborum indice illustravit 
M. Rubensohn. 8vo, 124 pp. Berlin. Mayer and 
Miiller. Mk. 3. 
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Damocratis poetae medici fragmenta selecta, ed. G. 

— 4to. 33 pp. Breslau. Koebner. 
tke 

Declamatio in Lucium Sergium Catilinam, eine 
Schuldeklamation aus der Rémischen Kaiserzeit. 
Nach einer Miinchener Handschrift des XV, 
Jahrh. hrsg. von Dr. H. Zimmer. Theil I. 8vo. 
80 pp. Miinchen. Buchholz and Werner. Mk. 1. 

Dumont (A.) et Chaplain (J.) Les céramiques de la 
Grice propre. Vases peints et terres cuites. Vol, I. 
fase. 4and 5. 4to. Pp. 245, 420. viii. 20 plates. 
Paris. Didot. 

Favre (J.) La morale de Socrate. 12mo. 332 pp. 
Paris, Alcan. 4 frs. 

Fedde (F.) Der Fiinfkampf der Hellenen.  4to. 
40 pp. Leipzig. Fock. Mk. 2. 
achon (P.) De ephoris spartanis, 8vo. 119 pp. 
Montpellier. 

Glossariorum latinorum corpus. Vol. II. Glossae 
latino-graecae et graeco-latinae edd. G. Goetz et 
G. Guudermann. Ace. minora utriusque linguae 
glossaria. 8vo. xlvii. 597 pp. 3 phototypic 
plates. Leipzig. Teubner. 20 Mks. 

Gomperz (Th.) Nachlese zu den Bruchstiicken der 
griechischen Tragiker. Kritische und exegetische 
Bemerkungen. “(Aus : Sitzungsberichte der k,. 
Akad, d. Wissensch.) Lex. 8vo. 52 pp. Wien. 
Tempsky. 80 Pfg. 

—— Zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. Ein Beitrag zur Kritik 
und Erkliirung der Capitel 1.—VI. (Aus: Sit- 
zungsberichte ‘der k, Akad. d. Wissench.) Lex. 
8vo. 42 pp. Wien. Tempsky. 70 Pfg. 

) Questionum miscellarum pars II.  4to. 

Jena. Neuenhahn. 50 Pfg. 

Pl. ston (G.) Quaestiones de Juli Frontini 
strategematon libris. (Aus: Jahrbuch fiir classi- 
sche Philologie. 16. Suppl. Bd.) 8vo. 57 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1 Mk. 60. 

Hahn (W.) Zeus in der Ilias, i. 4to. 26 pp. 
Leipzig. Fock. Mk. 1 

Halpert (D.) Der Neil der griechischen Gdotter. 
Eine psychologische Studie. 8vo. 16 pp. Breslau, 
Zimmer. 40 Pfg. 

Hecht (M.) Die griechische Bedeutungslehre. Eine 
Aufgabe der Klass. Philologie. 8vo. 166 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 4 Mk. 40. 

Herodoti de bello persico librorum epitome. In usum 
scholarum post A. Wilhelmii curam denuo ed. 
Frane. Lauczizky. Adiunctae sunt librorum I.— 
IV. partes selectae. 12mo. xvii, 323 pp. Wien. 
Gerold and Sohn. 1 Mk. 80. 

Hertzberg (G. F.), Histoire de la Grice sous la domi- 
nation romaine, traduite de Vallemand sous la 
direction d’A. Bouché-Leclerq. Vol. II. : d’Au- 
guste & Septime Sevére, par A. Liebhaber, 8vo. 
532 pp. Paris. Leroux. 10 fres. 

Hirzel (R), Ueber die Stellung der classischen Philo- 
logie in der Gegenwart. Akademische Antritts- 
rede, geh. in Jena am 5. Mai, 1888. 8vo. 35 pp. 
Leipzig. Hirzel. 60 Pfg. 

Hoffmann (O.) De mixtis graecae linguae dialectis. 
8vo. 72 pp. Gdttingen. Vandenhoeck und Ku- 
precht. 1 Mk. 60. 

Hoerschelmann (W.) Griechisches Lehrbuch der 
Metrik. Literaturhistorische Studien. 8vo. 75 pp. 
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